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PROCEEDINGS. 

Pursuant  to  a call  issued  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Appel,  Rev.  Samuel 
A.  Eliot  and  Mrs.  A.  Jacobs,  a Committee  appointed  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Denver  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  for  a conference  of  the  charity  workers  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  interested  in  the  formation  of  a State  Board  of 
Charities,  the  First  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions was  convened  in  Unity  Church,  Denver,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  June  17,  1890,  there  being  sixty-three  delegates  present, 
representing  thirty  different  charitable  and  reformatory  societies 
and  institutions. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Appel,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments, called  the  meeting  to  order.  Mr.  Appel  said  : 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  Chairman  of  the  local 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  call  this 
meeting  to  order.  On  behalf  of  the  Charity  Organizations  of 
this  State,  I bid  you  welcome. 

“ We  meet  here  with  no  other  tie  to  unite  us  but  the  pledge 
to  do  our  share  towards  removing  from  the  world  some  of  its 
plague  spots — to  make  it  happier.  On  this  platform  we  assemble 
this  morning,  all  creeds  and  sects  united.  It  now  but  remains 
for  me  to  introduce  the  gentleman  who  has  been  selected  tempo- 
rarily to  preside  over  your  deliberations — one  who  is  always  at 
the  front  in  good  works,  and  whose  time  and  purse  are  ever  at 
the  command  of  noble  objects.  I beg  leave  to  present  to  you 
the  temporary  Chairman,  Hon.  H.  B.  Chamberlin,  of  Denver.” 
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Mr.  Chamberlin  was  received  with  applause,  and  said  : 

“It  is  expressly  arranged  by  the  Committee  that  no  time  shall 
be  occupied  in  words  of  welcome  or  remarks  at  this  time  ; however, 
I will  say  that  the  friends  of  the  Charity  Association  of  Denver  bid 
you  a most  cordial  welcome  ; and  with  this  simple  word  of  greet- 
ing to  the  charity  workers  of  Colorado,  I call  you  to  order  for 
such  business  as  comes  before  you.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  first  order  of  business  be  the  appointing  of  a Committee  on 
permanent  organization.  What  is  your  pleasure?” 

Mr.  A.  L.  Welch — “ I move  that  the  Chair  appoint  a Commit- 
tee of  seven  on  permanent  organization  and  one  of  five  on  cre- 
dentials.” 

The  motion,  being  duly  seconded,  was  carried.  Thereupon 
the  Chair  appointed  as  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organiza- 
tion : Mr.  Louis  R.  Ehrick,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Mitchell,  Rev.  Myron 

W.  Reed,  Mr.  H.  W.  Hallett,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Eldridge,  Rev.  Hugh 
J.  McDevitt  and  Mrs.  James  Rice.  Committee  on  Credentials  : 
Mr.  A.  L.  Welch,  Mrs.  A.  Jacobs,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Prof. 
Paul  H.  Hanus,  Mrs.  George  E.  Randolph. 

The  Chair — “ It  has  been  suggested  that  the  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention  at  Baltimore  be  asked  to  make  such  an 
informal  report  as  will  be  convenient  at  this  time.  The  Com- 
mittee have  asked  Mrs.  Jacobs  to  favor  us  with  a report.” 

The  Baltimore  Convention. 

Mrs.  A.  Jacobs — “ The  delegates  to  Baltimore  noticed  that 
every  one,  representing  the  different  cities  and  the  different  insti- 
tutions, had  the  one  cry,  ‘ Organization  and  co-operation  ! ’ Mr. 
Lowell,  who  represented  the  John  Hopkins  Institution,  told  us 
to  go  home  with  that  one  object  in  view — co-operation  and 
organization.  We  find  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  the  dif- 
ferent bands  coming  together.  We,  representing  the  different 
charity  organizations  of  the  country,  assemble  once  a year 
in  National  Convention ; and  we  thought  we  would  call  this 
meeting  and  form  a State  organization  which  would  enable  us 
to  avoid  the  pit-falls  of  the  larger  cities.  Therefore  we  de- 
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termined,  after  attending  the  meetings  at  San  Francisco  and 
Baltimore,  to  do  that  work  here  in  Colorado,  and  that  we 
would  present,  here  in  Denver  or  in  some  other  city,  a definite 
plan  for  reforms.  We  find  that  we  have  to  work  constantly,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  although  we  have  worked  a great  deal, 
we  find  that  we  have  not  yet  been  successful  in  the  proper  build- 
ing up  of  manhood  and  the  eliminating  of  the  pauper  element. 
It  is  only  by  the  concentration  of  our  efforts,  with  all  the  people 
working  in  these  institutions  presenting  their  reports,  showing 
the  condition  of  the  institutions,  the  amounts  expended,  etc., 
that  we  can  accomplish  this.  We  also  find  that  this  work 
can  not  be  done  without  proper  legislation  ; therefore  this 
meeting  is  convened  for  that  purpose.  Legislation  is  to  be  the 
watchword  of  this  organization,  and  our  committees  should  be 
selected  with  that  one  object  in  view — to  go  before  the  next 
Legislature  and  present  the  needs  of  the  State  in  these  matters. 

“ We  find  the  problem  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  We  have  no 
place  in  Colorado  for  the  dependent  child.  When  we  speak  of 
dependent  children,  we  mean  those  who  are  idiots,  imbeciles,  and 
those  from  whom  God  has  stricken  the  light  by  blindness,  or  those 
who  are  deaf  and  dumb  or  in  some  way  dependent  upon  us  for  their 
care.  We  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  must  have  homes 
for  our  dependent  children.  The  responsibility  is  on  the  State 
for  their  care.  We  want  every  citizen  in  Colorado  to  work  for 
that  purpose,  and  proper  Institutions  must  be  established  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  these  poor  waifs. 

“I  cannot  describe  the  condition  of  some  of  the  poor  un- 
fortunates right  here  in  Denver.  We  went  into  one  house  where  an 
idiot  child  was  chained  to  the  wall.  The  mother  refused  to  give  up 
the  child,  and  we  could  do  nothing.  If  we  had  had  a State 
Board  of  Charities,  that  mother  would  have  been  compelled  by 
law  to  place  that  child  in  a proper  place ; its  condition  would 
have  been  improved,  and  she  would  have  acknowledged  afterward 
that  we  had  taken  that  poor  child  in  our  hands  for  its  own  good. 
It  is  for  this  purpose  that  legislation  is  essential.  And  the  gen- 
tlemen who  understand  about  the  framing  of  laws  we  will  ask  to 
please  come  forward  and  draft  for  us  such  statutes  as  can  be  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Legislature,  and  such  as  will  give  to  us  the  right  to 
demand  these  children. 

“ This  is  the  one  great  object  of  this  Conference,  to  bring 
about  such  legislation  that  in  the  future  we  may  have  a State 
Board  of  Charities  looking  after  every  institution  in  the  State. 
This  Board  should  be  non-political  and  non-sectarian,  only  work- 
ing with  the  broad  humanitarian  end  in  view  to  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 

“We  saw  many  grand  institutions  in  Baltimore,  and  I must 
give  no  end  of  praise  to  those  noble  men  who,  while  living,  en- 
dowed these  institutions  and  thus  administered  their  own  estates, 
so  that  now.  being  dead,  thousands  arise  to  applaud  their  work. 

“ In  going  through  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  we  saw 
twenty-two  buildings,  all  connected,  one  after  the  other,  each 
seeming  lfiore  beautiful,  more  compact,  and  more  useful  than  the 
others.  Every  species  of  disease  is  taken  care  of  there,  and 
everything  is  done  in  the  most  approved  manner,  there  being  no 
chance  for  blood-poisoning  or  for  the  dissemination  of  diseases. 
Such  lovely  cots  and  chairs  ! and  all  this  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity ; it  arouses  a feeling  and  desire  that  Colorado  shall  not 
be  behind  in  the  future  in  this  grand  work.  On  that  day  I 
thought  we  must  commence  our  noble  work  in  Colorado  at  once, 
even  though  it  had  to  be  begun  in  the  most  simple  manner. 

“ We  were  also  invited  to  visit  the  Wilson  Sanitarium.  I can- 
not attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  beauties  of  this  home  for 
children.  It  was  commenced  in  this  way:  A gentleman  whose 

wife  had  died  of  consumption  felt  very  keenly  her  loss.  She 
left  a child  in  very  delicate  health.  One  day  the  child 
drooped  ; a physician  was  sent  for,  and,  after  an  examination,  said  : 

‘ Unless  you  get  that  boy  into  the  country,  he  will  die  in  a few 
hours.’  The  father  took  the  child  in  a carriage  and  told  them  to 
drive  into  the  country — anywhere  for  fresh  air.  That  evening  he 
made  a vow  that,  if  his  boy  was  saved,  he  would  erect  an  institu- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  the  poor  homeless  waifs  of  Baltimore 
in  need  of  fresh  air,  and  he  did.  He  built  the  most  beautiful 
home  that  one  can  imagine,  and  surrounded  it  with  acres  and 
acres  of  grass,  and  trees  of  every  description.  These  homeless 
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ones  have  tickets  given  them  by  the  members  of  charitable  asso- 
ciations and  other  institutions,  which  tickets  are  placed  among 
the  members  for  distribution.  When  a child  is  found  very,  very 
sick,  a ticket  is  given  to  the  mother  and  she  is  permitted  to  take 
the  child  to  the  Wilson  Sanitarium,  where,  if  the  mother  cannot 
stay,  the  child  is  taken  care  of  by  trained  nurses.  A trained 
nurse  takes  the  little  one,  sponges  it,  and  puts  on  it  clean  clothes  ; 
they  wash  out  the  stomach  of  the  child  (they  have  every  appara- 
tus for  taking  care  of  children) — that  child’s  stomach  is  sluiced, 
as  we  might  call  it,  with  tepid  water,  until  every  particle  of  foreign 
matter  in  it  is  removed.  Then  the  child  is  put  in  a little  crib, 
and  it  sleeps  for  hours  and  hours,  and  has  the  first  sweet  rest  that 
it  has  known  since  the  hour  of  its  birth. 

“ I visited  the  Foundling  Home  in  Denver  last  week,  and 
saw  five  or  six  poor,  emaciated  little  ones  passing  beyond  the 
portals  of  this  life.  Then  I wished  for  a man  like  Mr.  Wilson 
here  in  Denver — that  somebody  would  come  forward  and  give 
me  the  means  so  that  I could  take  these  little  ones  into  the 
country  and  have  some  woman’s  aid  to  cleanse  them,  build  them 
up,  and  give  them  the  life  which  they  are  entitled  to.  But  we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can  with  our  limited  means.  How  can  we  do 
anything  without  money?  We  are  delayed  in  this  great  work 
for  want  of  proper  organization  and  proper  means,  and  our  little 
ones  are  dying  by  the  hundreds.  It  is  only  by  visiting  such 
institutions  that  we  find  what  can  be  done,  what  ought  to  be 
done  and  what  must  be  done. 

‘ • Now,  it  is  this  State  Conference  that  must  bring  about 
these  results.  Although  we  may  be  working  on  different  lines, 
we  must  come  together  and  see  that  this  shall  be  done;  and  if 
we  cannot  have  that  sanitarium  in  Denver,  we  can  have  it  some- 
where else.  We  will,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  help  build  these 
institutions.  It  is  all  for  the  betterment  of  Colorado,  and  we 
can  do  it.  Can  we  not  unite  in  these  humane  acts  and  put  a few 
thousand  dollars  into  these  institutions  ? Can  we  not  say  we  will 
do  it,  and  that  Colorado  shall  stand  first,  not  only  in  her  schools, 
but  in  every  institution  she  undertakes  ? I wish  this  could  be 
done,  and  I know  it  can  be  done,  and  I know  it  will  be  done.” 
(Applause.) 
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Rev.  Thomas  A.  Uzzell,  another  of  the  Colorado  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  was  in- 
troduced and  spoke  as  follows  : 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : There  are 

three  ways  of  helping  the  poor.  First — By  promiscuous  and 

careless  giving ; and  I think  we  will  all  acknowledge  that  that  is 
a bad  way  : second — By  paternal  advice,  which  is  a very  cheap 
way ; third — By  systematic  organization  and  common  sense 
aid  which  will  lift  a dependent  person  up — which  will 
make  him  feel  better  than  by  helping  him  in  any  other 
way.  I think  that  we  may  help  the  poor  in  our  neighbor- 

hood in  such  a manner  that  they  will  not  take  it  as  an  aid,  and  so 
that  they  will  not  be  likely  to  call  on  us  three  or  four  or  five 
times. 

“ It  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  talk  to  these  common  sense 
women  and  men  of  the  advantages  of  organization  in  this  kind 
of  work,  as  I think  you  all  understand  that.  We  are  organizing 
in  every  direction.  All  our  working  men  and  laboring  men  are 
organizing,  business  men  are  organizing,  and  it  seems  that  noth- 
ing will  let  us  take  care  of  the  dependent  people  of  this  State 
unless  we  organize,  and  organize  in  such  manner  as  that  we 
may  be  able  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  We  have 
always  had  poor  people  with  us,  and  probably  always  will  have 
them  with  us.  We  have  not  now  as  much  pauperism  and  crime 
as  we  may  have  in  the  future,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can 
do  something  that  will  help  our  children  handle  pauperism  and 
crime  in  this  State  in  the  future,  we  will  have  done  a great  thing. 
Colorado  has  become  the  dumping-ground  of  this  country,  and 
we  find  it  loaded  with  poor  people  and  consumptives,  because 
real  estate  men  have  said  it  was  a good  place  to  make  money  and 
to  make  a living  ; and  while  we  are  not  now  overrun  by  this 
crowd  of  people,  we  will  be  bye  and  bye,  and  it  is  best  for  us  to 
organize  so  as  to  handle  them  and  have  them  be  self-supporting. 

“There  has  been  a great  deal  of  criticism  as  to  the  way 
money  and  clothing  was  distributed  at  Johnstown,  yet  it  would 
have  been  far  worse  without  organization.  Miss  Barton  was  en- 
abled to  take  hold  of  the  situation  as  she  could  not  have  done 
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but  for  the  organization.  And  I wish  you  could  have  heard 
them  speak  of  the  fearful  destruction  that  devastated  Louisville 
through  that  cyclone,  and  how  they  were  enabled  by  that  organi- 
zation to  take  hold  of  the  situation,  and,  without  asking  for 
money  from  outside  parties,  to  build  up  their  homes  and  make 
the  people  comfortable.  I wish  you  could  have  heard  that  lady 
speak  of  the  conflagration  at  Lynn,  and  how  they  were  enabled 
to  take  hold  of  those  poor  people  and  do  the  good  deeds  they 
did,  which  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  if  they  had  not 
been  organized.  What  we  want  is  a State  organization.  Bye  and 
bye  some  great  calamity  will  befall  us  somewhere  in  the  State,  and 
if  we  are  organized  and  ready,  we  will  be  able  to  handle  the  situ- 
ation. We  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  take  hold  of  it. 

“In  my  neighborhood,  I have  come  in  contact  with  fathers 
and  mothers  who  have  been  drunkards  all  their  lives,  and  some- 
times inclined  to  take  things  belonging  to  other  people.  These 
people  have  children,  and  we  are  to  reform  those  children.  But 
how  can  we  do  this  when  they  are  surrounded  by  drunken  and 
thieving  parents  ? What  we  want  is  a law  whereby  we  can  take 
hold- of  these  children  and  put  them  where  they  will  be  properly 
cared  for.  (Applause.) 

“ We  are  visited  at  our  homes  by  that  large  and  increasing 
army  called  the  American  Tramp — what  are  we  to  do  with  him  ? 
We  want  to  get  a workshop  for  him,  where  he  will  be  put  to 
work,  and  put  him  into  a bath  and  give  him  suitable  clothing  so 
that  he  can  make  a good  living  for  himself,  and  help  take  care  of 
the  State.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  a man  will  not  work,  he 
should  not  eat.  I could  talk  about  an  hour  and  a half  on  this 
question,  but  I know  that  there  are  others  who  want  to  talk.” 
(Applause.) 

The  Chair — “ Mr.  J.  S.  Appel  has  prepared  a paper  relating 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.” 

Mr.  Appel’s  Paper. 

“At  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, at  San  Francisco,  in  September,  1889,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  : 

“ ‘ Resolved , That  this  Conference  heartily  indorses  the  hold- 
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ing  of  conferences  of  charities  of  the  country,  States  and  cities, 
as  a means  of  diffusing  information  and  creating  interest.’ 

“ Upon  the  adoption  of  said  resolution,  the  venerable  Bishop 
Gillespie,  the  President  of  the  Conference,  spoke  as  follows  : 

“ ‘ I can  speak  of  our  experience  in  Michigan  with  reference 
to  this  subject.  We  have  had  for  several  years  a conference  of 
county  agents  and  convention  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities.  We  humbly  follow  the  plan  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence, and  have  papers  on  various  subjects,  followed  by  discussion. 
We  hold  these  meetings  in  different  towns  throughout  the  State, 
not  always  going  to  the  largest  towns,  because  we  can  often 
get  a better  audience  in  the  smaller.  The  interest  in  these 
conventions  has  increased,  and  I think  they  have  been  the  means 
of  diffusing  useful  information.  What  the  people  chiefly  need  is 
information.  My  experience  has  been  that  wherever  there  are 
grievances,  they  are  soon  corrected  if  you  bring  them  to  the 
notice  of  the  people.  The  officials  are  often  narrow-minded,  and 
they  are  afraid  of  becoming  unpopular.  The  supervisor  is  afraid 
he  will  injure  his  chances  of  going  to  the  Legislature  if  he  approves 
of  a new  poor-house  or  a new  jail.  But  the  people  are  not  will- 
ing to  have  a jail  that  is  a disgrace,  or  a poor-house  where  the  in- 
mates are  not  properly  cared  for.  ’ 

“The  delegates  from  the  Denver  Charity  Organization  re- 
ported this  resolution,  and,  in  accord  therewith,  a committee 
was  appointed  who  have  issued  this  call  for  the  assemblage  gath- 
ered here  this  morning. 

“The  care  of  the  insane,  the  dependent  and  the  criminal 
classes  is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  most  profound  students 
of  social  economy  as  well  as  of  those  who  interest  themselves  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  from  the  purest  motives  of  sympathy 
and  philanthropy.  That  we  in  Colorado  are  far  behind  many 
other  States  in  the  public  administration  of  the  care  of  these 
‘ wards  of  the  people  ’ is  instanced  daily  in  our  hospitals,  jails 
and  insane  asylums.  Nearly  all  our  county  institutions  are  man- 
aged on  the  crudest  plans,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  community  give  little  or  no  attention  to  these 
abuses — in  fact,  do  not  desire  to  notice  them  at  all,  do  not  want 
to  be  bothered  about  such  disagreeable  topics,  and  are  perfectly 


content  to  permit  a few  enthusiasts  to  discuss  and  attempt  to  rem- 
edy this  unpleasant  state  of  affairs. 

“ Ask  nine  out  of  ten  people  if  this  county  should  not  take 
care  of  its  insane,  its  poor,  etc.,  and  they  will  unhesitatingly  an- 
swer, ‘ Of  course  it  should.’  But  how?  We  place  men  in  office 
— elected  by  our  remarkable  political  system — to  open  county 
roads,  build  county  bridges,  and  look  after  the  county  poor,  sick 
and  insane.  The  question  of  their  proper  qualification  for  con- 
sidering the  many  cases  of  charity  and  corrections,  for  the  suitable 
care  of  those  whose  minds  have  become  unbalanced,  for  erecting 
and  maintaining  hospitals  that  should  be  in  accord  with  every  ad- 
vanced principle  of  medical  and  sanitary  science — these  tests  of 
practical  equipment  for  the  task  to  be  performed  are  never  in- 
quired into  during  the  heat  of  a campaign.  Men  may  be  com- 
petent to  look  after  the  business  affairs  of  a county,  but  the 
average  County  Commissioner  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  important 
knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  The 
special  training  which  is  requisite  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
this  public  and  sacred  duty  can  only  be  acquired  after  many  years 
of  actual  observation  and  study.  It  is  the  system  which  is  doing 
all  the  mischief,  and  against  which  it  is  hoped  public  sentiment 
will  be  so  aroused  as  to  compel  its  abandonment  and  to  substitute 
a more  humane,  a more  wise,  a more  economical  method,  which 
is  demanded  by  the  reforms  of  the  present  day. 

“ In  order  to  remedy  many  of  the  defects  in  our  present  stat- 
utes, a well  prepared  and  digested  plan  must  be  presented  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  Legislature.  This  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  has  been  summoned  to  meet  here  this 
morning  to  consider  questions  relating  to  State  control  of  insane 
and  dependent  persons,  and  also  to  formulate  a plan  which  we 
hope  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  a State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, through  whose  influence  many  reforms  may  be  secured.  A 
request  to  be  present  has  been  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  each  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  the  State,  to  officers  of  various  pub- 
lic institutions,  and  to  all  persons  interested  in  benevolent  organi- 
zations. A general  invitation  has  also  been  extended  to  the  Mayors 
of  the  various  cities  and  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  different  counties, 
in  order  that  the  entire  State  may  become  a unit  in  seeking  to 


have  these  topics  thoroughly  understood  and  fully  comprehended 
before  action  is  requested  by  the  Legislature.  The  Press  of  the 
State  has  been  cordially  solicited  to  lend  its  powerful  influence  to 
disseminate  full  information  in  regard  to  the  subject  and  to  pub- 
lish the  announcement  sent  out  by  our  Committee  in  reference  to 
the  Conference. 

“ We  assemble  here  to  day  with  the  avowed  purpose  to  organ- 
ize an  association  which  shall  endeavor  to  remedy  some  of  the 
wrongs  that  we  know  do  exist — an  organization  which  has  mis- 
sionary work  to  perform  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  the  authorities  to  the  necessity  of  reforms  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  those  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for, 
and  to  the  importance  of  such  conferences,  of  which  this  is  to 
be  the  initiatory  one. 

“ I would  call  your  attention  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fred 
H.  Wines,  of  Illinois,  upon  this  subject  : ‘ For  the  advance- 

ment of  organized  charity,  a large  amount  of  visitation  is 
essential.  It  is  important  that  the  charitable  and  correc- 
tional institutions  of  each  State  should  be  freely  visited  by  the 
people.  It  is  equally  important  that  superintendents  of  institu- 
tions should  exchange  visits  with  each  other,  and  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other’s  work.  It  is  important, 
too,  that  the  superintendents  of  institutions,  and  all  other  per- 
sons interested  in  the  administration  of  public  and  private 
charity,  should  visit  institutions  outside  of  their  own  State. 
They  should  attend  not  only  their  State  conference,  but  National 
conferences  also,  if  they  would  have  their  ideas  broadened  and 
at  the  same  time  crystallized.  The  more  visitation  there  is  be- 
tween institutions,  and  the  more  the  institutions  are  seen  and 
understood  by  the  people  at  large,  the  better.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, permit  me  to  refer  to  the  Associated  Charities  of  San 
Francisco.  You  will  never  do  your  work  in  a thoroughly  satis- 
factory manner  until  the  men  and  women  who  are  connected 
with  these  Associated  Charities  shall  have  visited  the  State 
institutions  of  California.  You  must  know  where  you  are  going 
to  put  an  insane  man  or  woman,  what  to  do  with  your  blind,  or 
with  a deaf  and  dumb  or  feeble-minded  child.  You  need  to 
know  your  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums.  If  persons  who  are 
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engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Associated  Charities  do  not 
study  institution  work,  they  neglect  their  duty.  Moreover,  the 
more  you  see  of  charitable  work,  the  more  interested  you  will 
become  in  it.  If  you  desire  to  secure  the  creation  of  a State 
Board  of  Charities  in  California,  you  should  first  organize  a local 
conference,  in  which  you  will  become  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other and  learn  to  stand  together,  so  that  you  may  become  a 
power  with  the  Legislature  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose. So  long  as  you  are  isolated,  you  can  do  nothing.  In 
union  is  strength.  People  generally  have  a wrong  idea  of 
charity.  They  think  it  consists  in  putting  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  giving  something  to  somebody  on  the  street. 
When  they  have  given  something,  they  fancy  they  know  all  about 
it.  But  they  know  nothing  at  all,  if  they  do  not  know  what  the 
Legislature  of  their  State  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  and  the  prevention  of  pauperism  and  crime.  More 
than  that,  if  you  deserve  to  be  an  intelligent  and  efficient  helper 
in  the  cause  of  charity,  you  must  know  what  the  Legislature 
ought  to  do.  You  need  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  best 
methods  of  organizing  and  governing  institutions,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  classification  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  with  the  different  methods  of  dealing  with  different  classes 
of  persons  who  require  relief  or  restraint.  You  should  know  prac- 
tically something  about  institution  work,  the  work  of  organized 
charity  in  cities,  and  the  work  done  by  private  relief  societies. 

“ ‘ It  would  be  just  as  safe  to  intrust  the  running  of  a loco- 
motive to  the  first  man  picked  up  on  the  street — a man  who  has 
never  seen  a steam  boiler  in  his  life — as  to  commit  the  adminis- 
tration of  charity  to  people  who  will  not  study  the  principles 
which  govern  its  successful  administration.  You  can  no  more 
acquire  a knowledge  of  these  principles  without  labor  than  you 
can  master  the  higher  mathematics  without  labor.  If  you  think 
people  perceive  the  ultimate  effects  of  charitable  interference  by 
intuition,  you  are  mistaken.  Their  benevolent  impulses,  when 
uninstructed,  are  not  a safe  guide  to  action.  If  the  good  people 
of  San  Francisco  are  ever  to  apply  correct  principles  of  relief, 
repression  and  prevention  of  social  miseries  in  the  legislation  of 
this  State,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  have  some  sort  of  meet- 
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ings  somewhere  in  which  to  exchange  ideas,  and  where  people 
who  understand  the  subjects  under  consideration  will  discuss  them 
with  an  earnest  and  resolute  purpose  to  bring  about  needed  im- 
provements and  reforms.  When  you  know  each  other  well,  and 
work  together,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  getting  your  insti- 
tutions on  a proper  basis.  But  mutual  acquaintance  and  confi- 
dence are  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  influence.’ 

“The  subject  of  State  Boards  of  Charities  will  be  one  promi- 
nently to  come  before  this  conference.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Sperry,  who 
was  a delegate  to  Buffalo,  in  1888,  at  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
National  Conference,  in  her  report  at  that  meeting  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  next  General  Assembly  would  pass  laws  for  a State 
Board,  and  also  for  the  better  protection  of  children.  She  also 
said  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  Colorado  is  an  institution 
for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  Neither  of  these  judicious 
acts  were  passed  by  the  late  General  Assembly,  and  it  illustrates 
the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  individuals  or  associations  from  single 
cities  or  counties  are  ineffectual.  A State  organization  is  required  to 
act  intelligently,  and  to  be  prepared  with  reliable  data  and  statistics 
to  present  to  the  Legislature,  asking  for  such  changes,  reforms 
and  corrections  of  abuses  as  may  be  found  necessary  after  the 
most  diligent  investigation  and  observation.  ‘ The  duty  of  the 
State  to  supervise  its  system  of  public  charities  is  one  the  impor- 
tance of  which  cannot  be  overestimated,’  says  Dr.  Byers  of  Ohio  ; 
and  in  words  full  of  intensity  and  meaning  this  kind-hearted  old 
man,  whose  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  noble  cause  of 
humanity,  speaks  as  follows  of  his  conception  of  a State  Board 
of  Charities: 

“ ‘To  appreciate  the  condition,  you  must  fancy  the  arms  of 
a great  State  extended  in  parental  tenderness,  taking  into  their 
embrace  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  homeless 
child — educating  him  to  hear  and  see  and  live — receiving 
the  raving  maniac,  the  distorted,  the  epileptic,  the  driveling 
idiot,  and  giving  each  all  appropriate  sympathy  and  care  ; then, 
with  more  than  parental  solicitude,  reaching  out  with  a firm  but 
fair  exercise  of  authority  for  the  vicious  and  criminal,  trying  to 
be,  as  a State,  at  once  merciful  and  just — as  near  like  God  as 
the  State  may  be,  remembering  always  whatever  the  human 
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estimate  of  character,  that  under  God’s  redeeming  scheme  for 
the  rescue  and  reformation  of  a guilty  race  there  are  none  placed 
beyond  the  pale  of  hope.  The  outcast,  so  familiar  and  so 
execrated  by  men,  may  be  the  object  of  tenderest  solicitude  to 
a holy  God.’ 

“ Our  labors  to-day  can  be  but  preliminary.  Our  busy 
people  from  the  cities  and  the  mountains,  who  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  contribute  funds,  but  leave  the  arduous  duties  to 
the  few — when  we  come  prepared  to  tell  them  how  much  better 
our  jails,  penitentiaries,  prisons,  county  poor-houses,  asylums 
and  hospitals  can  be  managed,  how  these  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions can  be  made  more  practically  helpful,  how  our  dis- 
pensations to  charity  can  be  made  wiser  and  more  beneficial — 
when  we  are  ready  to  show  this  to  our  fellow-citizens,  public 
opinion  and  the  honest  sentiment  in  the  community  will  be  with 
us,  our  work  of  reform  will  proceed,  and  its  fruits  will  be 
gathered  in  every  section  of  our  glorious  commonwealth. 

“Our  efforts  must  be  directed  to-day  towards  securing  an 
organization  that  will,  in  time  for  our  next  annual  meeting,  in- 
clude every  section  of  the  State  and  be  able  to  present  evidence 
at  our  Second  Annual  Convention  of  some  actual  good  results  ac- 
complished. For  this  purpose,  an  influential  and  active  Executive 
Committee  and  officers  must  be  selected,  and  the  committees  on 
whom  the  main  work  of  legislation  will  depend  must  be  men  who 
are  willing  to  give  care  and  attention  to  the  important  duties  en- 
trusted to  them.” 

Report  of  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization. 

Mr.  A.  L . Welch — “ Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men : As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organiza- 

tion, I respectfully  submit  to  the  First  Annual  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  the  following  names  as  those  of 
permanent  officers  of  the  Convention  : 

“President,  Rev.  W.  F.  Slocum,  Jr.,  of  Colorado  Springs; 
First  Vice-President,  Mr.  L.  R.  Ehrick,  Colorado  Springs ; 
Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  W.  Graham,  Denver;  Third 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Dickinson,  Denver  ; Fourth  Vice- 
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President,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Sperry,  Pueblo ; Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ashley;  Secretaries,  Mr.  George  H.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Julia 
E.  Killam.” 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

Thereupon  the  President  was  escorted  to  the  chair  by  Mr.  A. 
L.  Welch. 

Mr.  Chamberlin — “ I have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Slocum,  of  Colorado  Springs,  as  President  of  this  Con- 
vention.” 

President  Slocum — “ Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  “I  cer- 

tainly appreciate  very  much  your  courtesy  in  making  me  Chair- 
man or  President  of  this  meeting.  It  is  certainly  to  our  best 
interest  to  have  an  association  and  also  organization  in  the  work 
we  have  gathered  here  to-day  to  do,  and  I feel  that  we  have  to- 
day organized  a work  for  ourselves  throughout  all  this  great  West. 
I have  always  felt  it  a pleasure  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
making  of  things  in  this  great  West,  and  there  is  nothing  so  im- 
portant as  laying  the  foundations  of  our  charitable  homes ; and 
in  this  we  must  consider  questions  not  only  of  our  private  charities, 
but  of  the  State  charities,  and  do  all  we  can  to  bring  them  into 
organization.  Then,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  a work  that 
is  exceedingly  important  to  us  and  to  the  State,  and  any  per- 
son who  has  anything  to  do  with  it  should  consider  it  a privi- 
lege.” 

On  motion,  the  -Chair  appointed  a committee  of  five  on  reso- 
lutions, as  follows : Mr.  Henri  R.  Foster,  Dr.  J.  W.  Graham, 

Mrs.  Barnes,  Hon.  N.  P.  Hill,  Rev.  J.  F.  Freeman  and  Mr.  J. 
S.  Appel. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  then  introduced  the  following  resolutions  : 

“ Whereas,  the  State  Medical  Society  is  this  day  assembled 
in  this  city  ; therefore  be  it 

“ Resolved , That  we  extend  to  the  said  Society  our  cordial 
greeting,  and  request  the  appointment  by  that  body  of  a com- 
mittee to  co-operate  with  our  Executive  Committee,  to  procure 
such  legislation  at  the  next  General  Assembly  as  may  be  deemed 
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necessary  to  remedy  and  change  our  laws  in  reference  to  public 
and  private  charities,  and  other  matters  appertaining  thereto. 

“ Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
Convention  now  assembled  in  this  city. 

“ Resolved , That  an  invitation  be  extended  to  the  Medical 
Society  to  attend  our  evening  session.” 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Chamberlin — “ I wish  to  offer  a resolution  which  will 
give  the  Conference  a practical  subject  to  talk  about : 

“ Resolved , That  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization 
report  this  evening  the  list  of  officers  and  standing  committees  for 
the  Second  Annual  State  Conference,  as  follows  : Fifteen  mem- 

bers on  Committee  on  State  Board  of  Charities,  twenty  members 
on  Committee  on  Legislation,  twenty  members  on  Committee  on 
Charity  Organization,  and  five  members  on  Committee  on  Re- 
ports from  Counties. 

“ Resolved , That  the  time  and'  place  of  holding  the  Second 
Annual  Conference  be  decided  by  the  Executive  Council.” 

Mr.  Welch — “ After  ^rearing  the  resolution  read,  I would 
state  that,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  at  Baltimore, 
that  is  the  way  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions managed  their  business  in  the  selection  of  officers  and  com- 
mittees. I think  it  is  about  the  best  way  to  bring  it  before  the 
Conference.” 

Mr.  Apfel — “ I think  we  should  hear  from  Mrs.  Sperry  of 
Pueblo.  She  has  probably  attended  more  conferences  than  any 
other  lady  or  gentleman  here.” 

Mrs.  Sperry — “ I certainly  indorse  everything  that  is' in  this 
resolution.  I am  not  in  favor,  however,  of  having  large  com- 
mittees ; but  I think  you  will  all  profit  by  adopting  the 
resolution.” 

Mr.  Henri  R.  Rosier — “The  resolution  provides  for  a 
committee  of  twenty  on  legislation  ; that  is  all  right,  but  we  want 
Cventy-one,  for  there  are  at  least  seven  classes,  in  our  State,  of 
dependent  persons,  and  my  opinion  is  that  three  men  should 
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take  up  each  subject.  Take,  for  instance,  a school.  They  should 
prepare  a bill  that  would  embody  the  best  features  of  such  a 
school,  and  they  will  have  enough  to  do  between  now  and  the 
next  incoming  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Colorado.  Three 
more  might  take  the  subject  of  the  Insane,  or  that  of  Kinder- 
gartens (I  believe  our  Kindergartens  should  receive  State  aid 
also),  and  three  more  might  take  Prison  Reform.  I think  we  will 
secure  more  effective  work  by  dividing  it  up  and  making  a small 
Committee  responsible  for  it  than  we  will  if  it  is  entrusted  to 
twenty.  What  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s.  It  is  a 
common  remark  that  the  most  effective  Committee  is  a Committee 
of  three — two  of  them  being  sick  in  bed.  I think  it  would  be 
well,  as  I am  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  refer 
this  resolution  to  that  Committee,  deferring  its  consideration 
until  later,  and  I so  move.” 

The  motion,  being  put  to  vote,  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mrs.  Jacobs — “ In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Reed,  I will  read  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Convention  on  State 
Hoards  of  Charities,  which  is  now  in  order.” 

* 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  State  Boards  of 
Charities. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  committee  to  go  into  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  utility  of  State  Boards  of  Chari- 
ties or  to  undertake  an  historical  statement  of  the  work  of  these 
Boards  ; but  your  Committee  will  endeavor  to  answer  as  directly 
as  possible  the  following  questions  : 

(1)  What  is  a State  Board  of  Charities? 

(2)  What  is  it  for? 

(3)  What  is  it  good  for  ? 

(4)  How  to  get  it  ? 

(5)  When  to  get  it  ? 

(6)  How  to  organize  it  ? 

(7)  How  to  work  it? 
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(1)  What  is  a State  Board  of  Charities? 

It  is  a State  agency  established  by  law  to  oversee  the 
charities  of  the  State.  This  oversight  generally  includes  State, 
county  and  city  charitable  institutions,  sometimes  private 
charitable  societies  and  institutions,  usually  the  county  jails  and 
State  and  city  convict  prisons.  Most  Boards  of  Charities  are 
advisory  and  have  very  little  executive  power.  The  principal 
exceptions  are  the  Boards  of  Kansas,  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Supervision  in  Wisconsin.  The  Boards  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  the  State  Board,  of 
Charities  and  Reform  of  Wisconsin  have  some  important 
executive  powers. 

(2)  IV hat  is  a State  Board  of  Charities  for  ? 

The  duty  of  the  State  to  supervise  its  system  of  public- 
charities  is  one  the  importance  of  which  may  not  be  over- 
estimated. This  duty  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  extends  to  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  whole  system  of  public  benevolence, 
and  a close  and  constant  examination  into  the  condition  and 
management  of  all  the  public  institutions  of  the  State,  including 
those  of  counties  and  municipalities — such  as  police  station 
houses,  county  jails,  poor-houses,  hospitals  and  asylums. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  in  this  connection  that  a Board  of  Chari- 
ties is  a balance-wheel  to  steady  the  motion  of  the  charitable 
machinery  of  the  State.  It  is  its  office  to  promote  the  wise 
founding  and  the  safe  running  of  public  charities,  to  correct  and 
prevent  abuses,  to  check  extravagances,  to  promote  economy, 
and  to  rebuke  niggardliness. 

(3)  What  are  State  Boards  of  Charities  good  for  ? 

Their  purpose  is  excellent ; but  do  they  accomplish  it?  A 
fair  presumption  that  they  do  accomplish  their  intended  pur- 
poses is  found  in  the  fact  that  no  State  has  abandoned  the 
system  after  giving  it  a fair  trial.  Fifteen  States  have  established 
Boards  of  Charities.  Thirteen  Boards  are  now  in  operation. 
The  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Missouri  tried  short-lived  ex- 
periments in  this  direction,  but  did  not  go  far  enough  to  ac- 
complish anything.  Ohio  abolished  its  State  Board  of  Charities 
in  1873,  but  re-established  it  in  1876,  having  found  the  or^ani- 
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zation  an  essential  part  of  the  charitable  system  of  the  State.  It 
is  reasonable  to  presume  that  such  States  as  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
would  not  all  agree  in  perpetuating  a useless  or  superfluous 
agency. 

To  illustrate  the  efficiency  of  such  Boards,  your  Committee 
will  cite  an  instance  of  the  work  of  each  State  Board  of  Charities. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities  inaugurated  the 
system  of  family  care  for  the  insane  and  for  dependent  children, 
and  stopped  the  frightful  mortality  of  infant  children  in  found- 
ling homes  by  their  efficient  care  in  private  families  under  vigi- 
lant supervision. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  in  1874  undertook  a 
careful  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  and  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses,  with  a view  of  deter- 
mining some  of  the  causes  of  pauperism  and  crime.  This  inquiry 
resulted  in  breaking  up  the  system  of  rearing  children  with  adult 
paupers  in  poor-houses,  and  in  providing  for  their  maintenance 
and  care  in  families,  children’s  homes  and  other  appropriate  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities  secured  the  removal  of 
children  from  almshouses  and  the  establishment  of  county  homes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Public  Charities  exposed  the  evils 
connected  with  the  county  care  of  the  insane,  and  caused  great 
improvement  in  their  condition. 

The  Illinois  Board  of  Public  Charities  has  secured  great  re- 
ductions in  the  cost  of  rpaintaining  public  institutions,  without 
impairing  their  efficiency. 

The  Rhode  Island  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections 
brought  about  the  conversion  of  the  State  Reform  School  from 
the  prison  plan  to  the  family  plan. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  origi- 
nated the  Wisconsin  plan  of  caring  for  the  chronic  insane. 

The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  se- 
cured the  establishment  of  the  State  Agency  system,  whereby  an 
agent  of  the  State  is  appointed  in  every  county,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  attend  the  trial  of  every  child  accused  of  crime,  guarding  the 


best  interests  of  the  child,  to  find  homes  for  homeless  children, 
and  watch  over  them  in  those  homes. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Charitable  In- 
stitutions devised  and  put  in  operation  business  methods  in  the 
management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  State  institutions, 
which  have  promoted  economy  and  accountability  in  every  de- 
partment. 

The  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
caused  a transformation  of  the  proposed  second  State  Prison  into 
a reformatory  for  young  men. 

The  Indiana  Board  of  State  Charities  astonished  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  State  by  choosing  as  Secretary  the  best  qualified 
man  they  could  procure  in  the  United  States,  regardless  of  all 
political  considerations. 

These  good  works  are  but  instances,  which  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely,  of  the  results  accomplished  by  these  Boards. 
Nor  has  their  influence  been  confined  to  the  States  where  they 
exist.  This  Conference,  with  its  wide-reaching  influences,  has 
been  established  and  maintained  by  the  joint  action  of  State 
Boards  of  Charities. 

There  is  scarcely  a State  in  the  Union  which  has  not  been  in- 
fluenced to  a greater  or  less  degree  by  Boards  of  Charities  in  the 
treatment  and  care  of  the  insane,  the  care  of  dependent  children, 
the  treatment  of  young  criminals,  the  business  methods  of  its 
public  institutions,  or  the  architecture  of  its  public  buildings. 

Let  me  read  you  a clipping  from  a New  York  paper  of  a 
recent  date:  “The  passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  State  care 

of  the  insane,  in  the  Assembly,  by  the  decisive  majority  of  69  to 
50,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  triumphs  of  well-directed  effort  in 
a righteous  cause  that  we  have  ever  had  the  happiness  to  chroni- 
cle. Such  a vote,  after  such  a struggle,  now  more  than  three 
years  prolonged,  and  gained  over  the  petty  spoilsmen  of  the 
rural  districts,  renews  our  confidence  i*n  the  soundness  of  our 
social  and  political  fabric.  To  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion this  advance  along  the  line  of  humanity  and  social  elevation 
is  due.  It  is  one  of  a long  and  honorable  list  of  advances  and 
benefactions  which  that  society  has  conferred  upon  the  State  and 
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people  of  New  York,  and  it  brings  freshly  to  mind  the  charge  of 
Holy  Writ,  ‘ Be  ye  not  weary  in  well  doing.’  ” 

(4)  How  can  a State  Board  of  Charities  be  secured  ? 

In  order  to  secure  such  a Board  in  any  State,  it  is  essential 
that  some  one  in  the  State  should  heartily  believe  that  a Board  is 
needed,  and  should  go  earnestly  and  sympathetically  to  work  to 
secure  it.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a number  of  per- 
sons thus  interested ; but  even  one  man  or  woman  who  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest  may  accomplish  it.  The  steps  necessary  to 
be  taken  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

First — Secure  reliable  information  as  to  the  nature  and 
utility  of  such  a Board,  and  to  this  end  the  persons  interested 
should  read  carefully  the  reports  and  articles  already  mentioned. 
(Page  89,  Convention  Charities  and  Corrections,  San  Francisco, 
1889.)  They  should  obtain  the  recent  reports  of  the  several 
State  Boards  of  Charities  and  examine  them  with  care,  in  order 
to  become  familiar  with  the  operations  of  such  Boards  and  the 
results  attained.  Much  information  may  be  obtained  also  from 
the  early  reports  of  State  Boards,  as  these  indicate  their  initial 
work.  The  reports  can  be  obtained  by  correspondence  with  their 
Secretaries,  of  whom  a list  will  be  found  in  the  annual  Proceed- 
ings of  this  Conference. 

Second — Endeavor  to  interest  one  or  more  influential  news- 
papers in  the  subject,  and  induce  them  to  publish  several  clear 
and  comprehensive  articles,  setting  forth  the  character  and  advan- 
tages  of  such  a Board. 

Third — Secure  the  attention  of  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  persuade  him,  if  possible,  to  recommend  the  establishment 
of  such  a Board  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature. 

Fourth — A bill  should  be  carefully  drawn  in  advance  of  the 
assembling  of  the  Legislature,  and  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  several  State  Boards  of  Charities  for  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms,  with  a view  to  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
the  State  in  question.  In  drafting  a law  for  such  a Board,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  sacrifice  essentials  byway  of  compromise. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  the  law  shall  guarantee  the  indepen- 
dence and  non-political  character  of  the  Board.  This  being 


secured,  other  matters  are  of  minor  importance,  and  will  suggest 
themselves  as  the  work  of  the  Board  develops  from  year  to  year. 

Fifth — It  may  be  desirable  to  consult  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  officers  of  State  institutions,  and  to  secure,  if  possible, 
their  co-operation.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  friends  of  State 
Boards  of  Charities  are  found  among  the  officers  of  public 
institutions,  who  appreciate  the  value  of  such  an  agency. 

Sixth — Find  a strong  member  of  the  Legislature  who  is 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  induce  him  to  introduce  the  bill 
and  push  it.  When  the  bill  is  introduced,  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  it  referred  to  an  intelligent  Committee  who  will  give  it  a 
fair  consideration. 

Seventh — It  will  be  a great  help  to  the  Legislative  Committee 
if  the  merits  of  the  bill  can  be  presented  by  some  one  who  has  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  work.  This  can  well  be  done  by 
any  of  the  Secretaries  of  existing  Boards.  Such  a man,  by 
answering  questions,  may  be  able  to  remove  objections  which 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  work. 

Eighth — It  will  be  necessary  for  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  do 
some  faithful  and  conscientious  lobbying  in  order  to  see  that  it 
pursues  itidue  course  and  is  not  buried  in  the  great  accumulation 
of  bills  before  the  Legislature,  or  is  not  made  inoperative  by  the 
error  of  some  careless  clerk.  When  the  law  was  passed  estab- 
lishing the  Minnesota  Board,  the  appropriating  clause  was 
accidentally  omitted  by  the  clerk  in  transcribing,  and  great 
inconvenience  was  caused  thereby. 

(5)  When  should  a State  Board  of  Charities  be  established! 

The  mistake  is  often  made  of  postponing  the  organization  of 
such  a Board  until  the  institutions  of  the  State  are  established 
and  its  public  policy  has  become  well  developed.  The  greatest 
need  of  a State  Board  of  Charities  is  during  the  formative 
period  of  a State.  At  such  a time  there  is  a lack  of  precedents 
and  experience  in  organizing  State  institutions,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  foundations  are  being  laid  which  are  to  determine  the 
whole  future  policy  of  the  State.  It  is  in  this  formative  period 
that  errors  are  sometimes  made  which  cause  millions  of  expense 
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and  untold  misery  to  the  unfortunate  dependents  of  the  State. 
For  example,  if  the  State  of  New  York  could  have  had  the 
wisdom  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  at  the  time  when  its 
system  of  insane  hospitals  was  growing  up,  it  would  have  avoided 
the  construction  of  costly  palaces  for  the  insane,  while  others 
equally  deserving  suffered  in  poor-houses.  If  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  of  Massachusetts  had  had  supervision  of  the  public  prison, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  Concord  Reformatory  would  have 
been  first  opened  as  a State  Prison,  when  it  was  not  needed,  only 
to  be  subsequently  modified  at  a large  expense  for  a State 
Reformatory. 

The  officers  and  trustees  of  local  institutions  naturally  and 
properly  magnify  the  importance  and  need  of  their  own  institu- 
tions. The  result,  at  least  in  new  States,  often  is  the  dispropor- 
tionate development  of  certain  public  charities  to  the  neglect  of 
others.  A State  Board  of  Charities  takes  a broad  view  of  the 
relative  importance  and  needs  of  State  institutions,  and  promotes 
wise  and  equitable  appropriation  of  the  public  resources  among 
them.  Your  Committee  would  therefore  advise  the  young  States 
to  establish  State  Boards  of  Charities  without  delay.  These 
Boards  may  be  organized  with  small  appropriations  and  limited 
facilities  at  the  outset,  and  still  accomplish  valuable  work. 

(6)  How  to  orgaiv'ze  a State  Board  of  Charities. 

While  there  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
State  Board  of  Charities  should  be  advisory  or  executive,  there  is 
substantial  agreement  on  the  following  points  : 

First — It  should  be  absolutely  divorced  from  politics.  This 
is  promoted  in  several  States  by  the  proviso  that  not  more  than 
half  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  belong  to  any  one  political 
party.  It  is  promoted  further  by  the  selection  of  members  who 
are  not  actively  engaged  in  politics.  This  desideratum  is  prob- 
ably more  easily  maintained  when  the  Board  has  no  appointments 
at  its  disposal,  except  those  of  its  office  employees. 

Second — The  Board  must  be  so  organized  as  to  be  above  sus- 
picion, not  only  of  corruption,  but  also  of  favoritism.  Its  char- 
acter for  impartiality  ought  to  be  as  well  established  as  that  of  the 
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Supreme  Court.  This  will  depend  largely  upon  the  personnel  of 
the  Board. 

Third — The  Board  should  be  so  organized  as  to  be  a working 
body.  Its  members  should  be  men  whose  interest  in  the  work  is 
strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  give  study  to  it.  A Board 
composed  of  figure-heads  cannot  do  the  needed  work.  It  is  by 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  members  of  the  Board  that 
the  best  results  are  secured  for  the  State.  The  tendency  to  neg- 
lect in  this  respect  may  be  partially  compensated  by  securing  a 
thoroughly  competent  Secretary ; but  unless  the  members  have 
personal  familiarity  with  the  institutions  under  their  supervision, 
and  with  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  charitable  and  correc- 
tional institutions  of  their  own  and  other  States,  they  will  be  un- 
able either  to  act  intelligently  or  to  advise  the  Legislature  help- 
fully. 

Fourth — The  Board  must  have  an  efficient  Secretary.  His 
qualifications  can  hardly  better  be  described  than  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a letter  which  was  addressed  some  time  ago  by 
Secretary  Fred  H.  Wines,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of 
Illinois,  to  the  members  of  a new  Board  who  were  seeking  a Sec- 
retary : 

“ Your  Board  will  have  a great  responsibility  resting  upon  it, 
and  I think  myself  justified  in  making  a single  suggestion, 
namely,  that  the  choice  of  a Secretary  is,  for  you,  a vital  ques- 
tion. No  man  lives  who  is  qualified  in  all  respects  for  this  posi- 
tion. Ideally,  he  should  be  a man  of  intellectual  force  sufficient 
to  grasp,  both  in  outline  and  in  detad,  the  situation  as  it  exists 
in  your  State,  the  wants  of  the  dependent  and  defective  classes, 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  politic  and  right  to  meet  them,  the 
methods  by  which  the  most  efficient  service  is  to  be  secured  at 
the  smallest  relative  cost,  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  how 
far  it  should  be  followed  or  how  far  left  behind.  He  should  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  organizing,  the  tact  which  makes  friends  and 
disarms  criticisms,  an  unfailing  benevolence  of  heart,  courage, 
independence  and  firm  principles.  He  cannot  know  too  much  ; 
and  he  must  be  able  to  express  what  he  knows,  both  in  speech 
and  in  writing.  He  must  appreciate  and  know  how  to  secure 
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good  financial  management  without  subordinating  the  interests 
of  the  afflicted  to  any  question  of  dollars  and  cents  ; and  how  to 
conciliate  political  confidence  and  support  without  making  the 
charities  of  the  State  subservient  to  the  selfish  purposes  of  poli- 
ticians. 

“ He  needs  a many-sided  mind  to  understand  the  great  vari- 
ety of  subjects  upon  which  he  must  form  an  opinion,  legal, 
political,  medical,  educational,  financial,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, a wide  sympathy,  and  the  ability  to  forecast  the  future  and 
shape  the  policy  of  the  State  with  reference  to  a condition  of 
things  which  does  not  yet  exist.  First-class  talent  is  required, 
and  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  paying  a good  price  for  it.  A 
hack  politician,  an  unsuccessful  physician  or  clergyman,  ora  mere 
clerk,  schoolmaster  or  editor  will  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
position.  The  man  should  be  selected  on  the  sole  ground  of  his 
supposed  qualifications  for  the  position  ; and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  any  man  who  will  apply  for  it  is  uninformed  as  to  the  charac- 
ter and  importance  of  the  work  to  be  intrusted  to  him.  Of 
course,  you  will  have  to  do  the  best  that  you  can,  and  I trust 
that  the  man  appointed,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  prove  to  have 
a teachable  spirit  and  the  capacity  for  growth  and  adaptation.” 

The  Board  should  be  organized  with  freedom  to  work  in 
such  lines  as  may  open  up  to  it.  The  work  of  the  Boards  of 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  has  developed  in 
different  lines,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  several  States.  It 
is  impossible  so  to  forecast  the  needs  of  the  State  as  to  prescribe 
hard  and  fast  rules  in  advance. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  Board  should  be  large.  A new  Board  can  do  very  efficient 
work  for  three  or  four  years  with  three  or  four  thousand  dollars 
per  year.  As  the  work  of  the  Board  widens,  additional  means 
may  become  necessary. 

The  majority  of  the  Boards  thus  far  organized  are  advisory 
in  character.  The  Boards  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
lersey  and  Connecticut  are  strictly  advisory,  except  that  they 
have  the  power  to  require  statistical  information  and  to  investi- 
gate abuses.  The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities  audits  the  ac- 
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counts  of  State  institutions.  The  Wisconsin  Board  has  control 
of  the  State  appropriations  for  the  care  of  the  county  asylums  for 
insane,  enabling  them  to  exercise  control  of  these  asylums.  The 
Boards  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  perform 
executive  functions  with  reference  to  foreign  and  non-resident 
paupers,  and  the  Board  of  Massachusetts  has  direct  charge  of 
what  are  called  the  State  poor.  Three  Boards  are  strictly  execu- 
tive in  their  functions,  namely,  the  Rhode  Island  Board  of  State 
Charities  and  Corrections,  the  Kansas  Board  of  Trustees  of  State 
Charitable  Institutions  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Super- 
vision. These  are,  in  fact,  Boards  of  Trustees  having  in  their 
charge  all  the  State  correctional  and  charitable  institutions.  The 
majority  of  your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  advisory 
plan  is  the  better  one,  especially  in  the  inception  of  the  work  of 
a Board.  As  the  State  grows,  executive  functions  can  be  added 
if  necessity  arises. 


The  Chair — “The  early  part  of  the  programme  has  been 
passed  over  because  some  of  the  members  were  not  present. 
Bishop  Spaulding  is  in  the  house,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  him.” 

Bishop  Spaulding — “ I am  very  glad  to  be  here.  I have  no 
speech  prepared,  but  I am  quite  willing  to  say  something  on  the 
subject.  At  this  stage  of  your  proceedings,  I can  only  pledge  you 
my  deep  interest,  and,  so  far  as  I can  control  it,  the  interest  of 
others  upon  this  great  subject.  So  far  as  I understand  it,  I am  very 
much  in  favor  of  having  a State  Board  to  act  in  an  advisory  way, 
if  that  is  all  that  can  be  done — and  perhaps  it  is. 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  the  subject  of  charities  and  the  subject 
of  penal  institutions  can  be  connected  very  well.  Perhaps  the 
most  difficult  to  manage  are  penitentiaries,  jails  and  prisons. 
They  may  be,  in  certain  respects,  well  managed  ; they  may  be 
well  managed,  for  aught  I know,  in  regard  to  food — possibly 
ventilation,  though  I doubt  that  very  much.  That  ought  to  be 
inquired  into  by  persons  who  are  willing  to  give  the  matter  at- 
tention. There  are  some  institutions  that  cannot  be  well  man- 
aged while  the  officers  and  wardens  are  appointed  by  political 
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influence,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  way  it  is  done.  The  office 
of  warden  in  the  prison  is  a political  office,  as  I understand  it ; and 
the  warden  who  has  appointments  to  make,  makes  them  as  re- 
wards to  political  friends.  So  the  whole  thing  goes  by  political 
favor  when  it  should  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  politics. 

“ Of  course,  we  all  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  subject 
of  prison  discipline  since  Haywood  gave  up  his  life  to  English 
jails.  Anybody  who  has  read  Fielding  and  Smollet  knows  what 
the  English  jails  were  before  the  time  of  the  great  Haywood,  and 
everybody  knows  that  they  were  found  to  be  schools  of  vice  and 
were  horrible  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  The  great  object  of  prison 
discipline  should  be  to  reform  the  criminal  Of  course,  one  object 
is  to  protect  society,  but  the  greatest  object  of  all  is  to  reform 
those  who  are  incarcerated  or  who  are  the  subject  of  the  discipline. 
Under  the  present  system,  we  cannot  naturally  expect  those  ap- 
pointed to  the  management  of  our  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions to  be  people  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the  great 
matter  of  the  correction  or  discipline  of  the  unfortunate  subjects 
who  come  under  their  care.  It  seems  to  me  that  a State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  should  have  some  executive  power 
and  authority,  even  though  it  is  an  advisory  board,  and  that  it 
should  be  composed  of  our  best  men  who  have  given  and  will 
give  attention  to  this  matter,  for  it  requires  great  study. 

“ In  our  prisons,  I think,  it  is  customary  to  herd  together  the 
vicious  ; consequently,  one  very  corrupt  criminal  in  a prison  will 
spread  corruption  through  the  whole  place.  So  our  prisons  are, 
to  a certain  extent,  schools  of  vice.  Whether  their  separation 
and  classification  would  be  a cure  for  this  evil,  is  a matter  to  be 
considered.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  taking  an  important  step  in 
bringing  up  this  subject  and  in  discussing  and  determining  what 
can  be  done.” 

Mr.  J.  S.  Appel — “ The  main  object  of  this  morning  session 
was  to  be  the  permanent  organization  of  the  society.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  forming  of  the  National  Conference 
will  see  that  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  organize  at  once.  I think 
it  will  be  well  this  morning  to  have  a general  discussion  as  to 
what  is  required  in  this  State ; and  after  the  remarks  of  Bishop 
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Spaulding,  I see  how  important  it  is  for  us  to  act.  It  is  only  a 
week  ago  that  a gentleman  came  to  me  asking  executive  clemency 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  prisoners  who  had  been  in  the 
penitentiary  fifteen  years,  having  been  sentenced  for  thirty-seven 
years.  At  the  time  they  received  their  sentence  it  was  on  account 
of  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the  community  (the  people  wanted  a 
victim  and  they  got  one).  This  was  testified  to  by  the  District 
Attorney  and  by  the  members  of  the  jury  now  living,  and  also 
by  the  wardens  of  the  penitentiary,  and  I sent  a note  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, saying  that  this  case  needed  his  attention. 

“ In  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  they  have  a 
system  of  parole  which  is  the  best  thing  for  the  reform  of  the 
criminal , such  a thing  as  that  would  be  good  for  Colorado.  We 
see  how  quickly  men  and  women  can  be  made  the  object  of  pas- 
sion and  thrown  into  prison  for  a number  of  years,  and  only  to 
get  out  by  a pardon  through  executive  clemency. 

“ We  have  a gentleman  here  this  morning  who  knows  something 
of  prison  reform.  I refer  to  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Meredith,  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News." 

Mr.  Meredith — “ I have  no  speech  to  make  on  that  subject  at 
present.  Just  before  this  reference  was  made,  I was  about  to  ask 
a question  for  information,  and  I think  the  answer  will  direct  the 
discussion  to  some  practical  purpose.  The  danger  in  these  meet- 
ings is,  we  talk  too  much  at  random,  when  we  should  formulate 
our  work.  The  question  I was  going  to  ask  was  as  to  the  design 
of  this  association  in  reference  to  a Committee  on  Legislation. 

I understand  there  is  to  be  such  a Committee  appointed.  If  the 
purpose  is  to  select  a Committee  having  the  ability,  the  time,  and 
the  disposition  to  examine  and  test  what  has  been  done  by  other 
States  on  this  subject,  and  formulate  and  secure  the  passage  of 
legislative  enactments,  well  and  good.  If  this  Committee  is  sim- 
ply to  be  a body  to  execute  a line  of  work  to  be  outlined  for  it 
by  this  association,  then  the  sooner  we  get  at  the  formulation  of 
that  work  the  better.  We  desire  to  outline  a plan  of  work  which 
must  be  put  in  operation  in  Colorado,  and  we  must  be  definite  ; 
but  if  you  think  you  can  better  entrust  that  work  to  a carefully 
selected  Committee — which,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  be  an  un- 
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wise  plan— they  will  take  the  heaviest  part  of  this  work  off  your 
hands.  I believe  it  possible  to  select  a Committee  who  so  under- 
stand your  views  on  this  subject  that  they  will  present  the  matter 
to  the  Legislature  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Mr.  Chamberlin — May  I suggest  that  the  Committee  on  reso- 
lutions is  ready  to  report,  and  we  will  put  the  matter  definitely 
before  them. 

Mr.  Henri  R.  Foster — “ Mr.  Chairman  : The  Committee 

to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  as  to  officers  and  standing 
Committees  for  the  second  annual  State  Conference,  report  as 
follows  : We  recommend  the  election  of  one  President,  four 

Vice-Presidents,  one  Treasurer,  one  Recording  Secretary,  one 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  five — 
the  whole  to  constitute  an  Executive  Council.  The  duties  of  this 
Executive  Council  shall  be  to  select,  as  fast  as  they  can,  after  care- 
fully considering  the  qualifications  of  different  individuals,  Com- 
mittees to  whom  shall  be  referred  the  various  subjects  of  legislation 
that  are  to  be  presented  the  coming  Winter  to  our  General  Assem- 
bly. The  Executive  Council  should  carefully  consider  the  neces- 
sary requirements  of  a Committee  to  prepare  a special  bill.  They 
should  select  a Committee  who  will  be  willing  to  take  some  little 
time  for  it,  and  who  will  do  the  work  so  faithfully  and  well  that, 
when  we  come  before  the  Legislature,  they  will  consider  our 
work  and  pass  the  special  legislation  which  we  so  greatly  desire.  ” 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Uzzell — “Our  friend,  Dean  Hart,  is  here,  and  I would 
like  to  hear  from  him.” 

Dean  Hart — “I  don’t  know  as  I need  to  say  anything,  as 
we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  reform.” 

Mr.  Appel — “ Please  tell  us  how  we  are  to  get  at  it.” 

Dean  Hart — “ Get  a Committee  to  go  out  and  ‘ button-hole  ’ 
the  Legislature,  and  you  will  get  it  very  soon.” 

Mr.  Rice — “ I have  a telegram  to  leave  here  this  evening,  so  I 
cannot  be  here  at  to-night’s  session.  There  were  one  or  two 
suggestions  I wished  to  make,  particularly  as  I find  you  are  all 
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concentrating  your  thoughts  toward  getting  something  done  by 
the  present  Legislature.  I think  you  need  to  lay  a corner-stone 
for  that  work,  and  you  must  commence  laying  it  now.  I will 
suggest  this : That  your  committees,  when  selected,  shall,  at  the 
proper  time,  proceed  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Governor  of  this 
State  and  ask  him  to  recommend  in  his  coming  message  that  the 
two  bodies  composing  the  next  General  Assembly  shall  appoint  a 
standing  Committee  on  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  that  he 
recommend  a strong  Committee  in  each  body  of  that  House.  The 
work  of  these  two  bodies  should  commence  there  and  then.  After 
the  election  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  you  should  commence 
work  at  once — at  the  organization  of  the  two  Houses.  You  should 
commence  work  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  as  soon  as  he  is  selected,  and  see  to  it  that  you 
have  good  Committees  appointed,  whose  work  shall  be  with  this 
one  object  in  view,  to  give  you  a good,  fair  consideration  of 
whatever  bill  you  may  present  to  either  body.  If,  perchance,  you 
send  in  a bill,  you  don’t  know  by  whom  that  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced to  either  body  of  that  assemblage ; the  chances  are  that  it 
will  be  referred  to  a Committee  on  Irrigation  or  some  other  Com- 
mittee. I say  that  you  should  have  your  Committees  selected  to 
see  that  the  appointments  made  are  those  of  men  of  force, 
character  and  influence,  so  that,  when  they  do  go  in  and  make 
their  report,  the  two  Houses  can  do  nothing  else  but  pass  your 
bill.” 

Mr.  Appel— “ There  is  an  advantage  in  having  a practical 
politician  even  in  a charity  organization.  I think,  however,  that 
before  going  to  the  Legislature  we  should  do  something  in  our 
State  conventions  this  fall,  and  have  those  bodies  indorse  our  plan. 
I will  say  that  Governor  Cooper  has  interested  himself  in  this 
matter,  and  says  that  he  will  recommend  it  in  his  next  annual 
message  to  the  Legislature.  Our  friend  here  has  answered  us 
that  we  are  all  agreed  in  our  work,  but  we  want  some  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  go  about  it.” 

Dean  Hart — “ I have  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  charity 
organizations,  and  they  all  get  together  and  draw  out  their 
respective  hobbies,  and  you  don’t  know  where  you  get  to  nor 


where  you  are,  and  that  is  the  nuisance  of  charity  organizations 
or  what  you  call  a conference  ; but  I am  quite  sure  that  what 
Mr.  Rice  says  is  the  right  way  to  go  about  it — to  get  a Committee 
who  will  give  it  time  and  attention,  and  go  over  the  whole 
charities  and  corrections  of  the  United  States,  and  carefully  ad- 
just and  put  before  this  State  the  result  of  their  labor  and 
deliberation.  We  have  many  people  in  Denver  who  have  made 
this  a State,  and  if  you  can  get  those  gentlemen  interested  they 
will  do  a very  great  deal ; and,  as  Mr.  Rice  says,  we  have  only 
to  do  the  right  thing  and  get  at  it  by  going  to  the  Legislature. 
We  know  that  personal  influence  will  do  any  mortal  thing  here  in 
Colorado.” 

The  Chair — “ I want  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions  : There 
are  four  general  classes  of  people  to  care  for : the  insane,  the 
criminal  class — and  perhaps  under  that  belongs  the  juvenile  of- 
fenders— the  pauper  class  and  the  dependent  children  of  our 
cities.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  State  Board  of  Charities  should 
see  to  it  that  the  insane  have  asylums  that  are  clean  and  properly 
taken  care  of,  that  criminals  have  prisons  that  are  not  neglected,  as 
far  as  the  physical  well-being  of  the  inmates  is  concerned,  and 
that  juvenile  offenders  sent  to  the  Reform  School  are  properly 
taken  care  of. 

“We  are  trying  to  find  out  how  we  can  bring  to  Colorado 
the  most  scientific  methods  of  bringing  about  reforms  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  these  subjects.  We  have  found  out  in  the  last 
few  years  that  a curative  treatment  can  be  introduced  in  our  in- 
sane asylums  so  that  many  may  be  saved.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  the  care  of  the  pauper  class  has  seen  a 
wonderful  development  and  improvement.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  pauper  class  to  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  there  has  been  ap- 
plied to  this  pauperism  scientific  treatment.  We  don’t  want  to 
make  the  mistake  of  other  cities  of  leaving  the  pauper  in  his 
pauperism.  The  fact  is  that  the  pauper  can  be  saved  from  his 
pauperism,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  those  who  can  manage  this 
element  are  placed  in  its  management.  The  juvenile  offenders 
are  now  placed  in  reformatories  where  scientific  treatment  is  not 
applied,  and  because  of  improper  treatment  they  grow  up  and  form 
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one  of  our  greatest  criminal  classes.  Let  us  bring  into  this 
reform  the  wisdom  of  past  years,  and  not  leave  it  to  politics,  but 
to  scientific  methods.  Take  the  question  of  poor  children — I 
am  very  glad  the  movement  has  been  made  in  Denver  in  regard 
to  kindergartens.  We  are  to  save  the  poor  children  in  this  city 
from  growing  up  to  become  members  of  the  pauper  or  the  crimi- 
nal class. 

“The  work  of  this  Convention  is  in  starting  the  movement. 
We  should  make  wise  use  of  past  wisdom,  and  bring  to  these 
problems  scientific  methods,  and  see  to  the  appointment  of 
Committees,  so  that  these  things  can  be  carried  out.  Can  we  do 
it  ? Can  we  appoint  Committees  that  will  hunt  out  and  care  for 
the  criminal  classes,  the  paupers  and  our  poor  children?  This 
must  be  done;  and  we  must  see  to  the  appointment  of  Commit- 
tees for  definite  purposes.  If  we  simply  discuss  these  things  and 
leave  them  to  a Committee  who  have  only  a slight  interest  in 
them,  we  will  fall  into  the  same  condition  as  other  States.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  determined  to  have  Committees  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  to  do  what  is  wisest  and  best,  we  have  come 
to  a solution  of  these  problems.  Then  Colorado  will  not  make 
a mistake,  and  we  will  look  back  in  the  future  and  see  that  this 
was  one  of  the  best  days  in  the  history  of  our  State. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Meredith — “I  would  like  to  secure  an  expression 
as  to  the  purposes  of  our  organization,  and  I therefore  move,  as 
the  sense  of  this  body,  that  we  should  have  an  organization  of  a 
State  Board  of  Charities  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  that  the 
Executive  Committee  hereafter  to  be  appointed  by  this  body  shall, 
among  its  other  duties,  present  the  purpose  of  this  organization, 
to  wit,  the  organization  of  a State  Board  of  Charities,  to  our 
political  conventions  to  meet  this  fall,  to  secure  their  indorse- 
ment, and  also  present  the  matter  to  the  Governor  of  Colorado 
and  get  him  to  recommend  the  enactment  of  a law  to  that  effect, 
by  the  next  Legislature.” 

Mr.  Welch — “ I second  that  motion,  as  I think  it  is  a move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  will  properly  bring  the  matter  before 
the  people.” 
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Dean  Hart — “ Won’t  Mr.  Meredith  add  to  his  motion  that 
a Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  this  Executive  Council  to  draft 
a law  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  ? I should  be  very  sorry 
to  see  a Legislature  such  as  I have  known  prepare  a law  on  this 
subject.” 

Mr.  Meredith — “ I think  that  would  hardly  be  necessary,  as 
our  programme  calls  for  a Legislative  Committee,  and  that  is  their 
duty.” 

Mr.  Appel — “ I wish  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  Committee  on 
Legislation,  that  we  have  consulted  with  a number  of  prominent 
attorneyswho  have  consented  to  act  upon  that  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  various  statutes  of  other  States  and 
taking  the  best  of  them  ; and  these  attorneys  will  prepare  a bill 
and  have  it  in  such  shape  as  to  present  it  to  the  next  Legislature.” 

Mr.  Ehrick — “ I rise  for  information.  After  all  that  has  been 
said,  I confess  my  ignorance  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a State 
Board  of  Charities.  I can  conceive  of  two  State  Boards.  One 
would  be  an  Executive  Council  which  would  represent  the  local 
charity  organizations  in  the  State,  and  the  object  of  such  a Board 
would  be  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  such  bills 
as  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  charity  in  the  State.  An- 
other would  be  a Board  appointed  by  the  Governor  or  Legisla- 
ture, which  should  have  full  and  discretionary  power  to  act,  and 
which  should  also  be  called  upon  to  report.  Now,  which  of  these 
two  State  Boards  do  we  want  ? If  we  say  we  want  an  officially  ap- 
pointed State  Board,  do  we  not  run  into  the  danger  that  this 
Board  will  be  appointed  by  political  favor,  and  not  be  composed 
of  good,  strong  and  philanthropic  men  of  the  State?  In  other 
words,  would  we  get  the  best  men,  if  the  Governor  or  the  Legis- 
lature appointed  them  ? Which  Board  should  we  organize  ? I 
ask  for  information.” 

Mr.  Appel — “ I believe  it  was  read  by  Mrs.  Jacobs  that  a 
State  Board  of  Charities  should  be  composed  of,  say,  four  or  six 
individuals,  with  the  Governor  as  ex-officio  member,  one-half  the 
Board  selected  from  one  political  party,  and  one-half  from  the 
other.  These  members  are  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and 
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confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They  are  selected  from  people  inter- 
ested in  these  reforms,  and  do  not  receive  compensation.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  very  fact  of  giving  a compensation  would 
lessen  the  power  and  influence  of  the  association. 

“ The  only  person  in  a State  Board  of  Charities  who  should  re- 
ceive compensation  is  the  Secretary.  To  show  what  power  and 
influence  these  associations  have,  I will  say  that  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recommended  the  appropri- 
ations of  $1,000,000,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses 
without  the  crossing  of  a ‘ t ’ or  the  dotting  of  an  ‘ i.'  The  Board 
in  Illinois  is  composed  of  seven  members — three  Democrats  and 
four  Republicans  ; and  I only  state  this  to  show  in  what  con- 
fidence the  Board  is  held  in  that  State.” 

Mr.  Ehrick — “As  I understand  the  matter,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  endeavor  to  so  influence  the  Legislature  that  a Board  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  or  the  Governor,  which  shall 
have  supervision  of  the  charities  of  the  State.  Now,  what  rela- 
tion shall  we  bear  to  this  State  Board  of  Charities?  It  seems  to* 
riie  that  our  efforts  should  not  culminate  wholly  in  securing  a State 
Board  of  Charities,  but  that  our  organization  should  continue,  so 
that  we  can  bring  the  proper  pressure  upon  the  Legislature ; in 
other  words,  we  should  not  give  up  our  life  when  the  life  of  the 
State  Board  begins.” 

Mrs.  Sperry — “I  hope  no  one  thinks  that,  as  soon  as  we 
accomplish  that  one  object,  we  will  die  out ; and  I would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Appel,  when  you  say  ‘State  Board  of  Charities,’  do  I 
understand  you  incorporate  the  corrections  with  the  charities?  ” 

Mr.  Appel — “ I have  no  doubt  that  will  be  incorporated.” 

Mr.  Ehrick — “ Let  us  get  some  words  that  will  describe  the 
two  dependent  organizations.  Let  one  be  the  ‘ State  Organiza- 
tion of  Charities  and  Corrections,’  and  the  other  the  ‘ State 
Board,  of  Charities  and  Corrections.’  As  I understand  it,  the 
two  shall  live  side  by  side — the  one  endeavoring  to  assist  the 
other.” 

Mr.  Foster — “The  title  of  the  legally  constituted  Board 
should  be  ‘ The  Board  of  Control  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  ’ 
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They  are  not  supposed  to  deal  out  this  charity,  but  they  are  to 
control  the  funds  appropriated  and  to  recommend  certain  things 
to  be  done.  Perhaps  a school-building  is  to  be  erected  this 
year,  or  an  Insane  Asylum  another  year.  They  are  to  control 
these  things.  I have  worked  ten  years  as  faithfully  as  I could 
with  charitable  organizations,  and  there  are  times  when  we  need 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  take  a child  and  place  it  where  we 
know  it  ought  to  be.  We  want  a law  that  will  have  lots  of 
‘shall’  and  ‘must’  in  it,  and  no  ‘may’  or  ‘can;’  because 
these  words  are  too  optional  for  the  ordinary  interpretation  of 
the  law.  We  shall  need  women  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  We  must  have  a man  at 
Colorado  Springs.  You  want  him  to  go  and  see  to  the  blind, 
and  the  schools,  and  if  a child  has  been  knocked  down  by  one 
of  the  teachers,  we  want  him  to  go  and  look  it  up  and  protect 
this  child.  If  there  is  trouble  in  the  Insane  Asylum,  let  a mem- 
ber hunt  it  up  at  once,  and  let  him  be  placed  there  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  that  case. 
Unless  we  have  a Board  of  Control  of  Charities  with  full  power 
to  do  the  work,  it  will  never  be  done.  This  Executive  Council 
will  select  gentlemen  to  draft  these  bills,  which  shall  be  so  plain 
that,  when  we  come  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  Governor,  we 
shall  only  ask  one  thing,  as  the  soldier  did  when  he  approached 
Caesar,  asking  for  one  word,  and  Caesar  said,  ‘You  have  it,  but 
if  you  speak  two,  off  goes  your  head.’  He  presented  a paper 
and  said,  ‘ Sign.’ 

The  Chair — “There  is  a motion  before  us.  What  is  your 
pleasure  in  regard  to  the  motion?  ’’ 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Meredith,  being  put  to  vote,  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Eskridge — “ I wish  to  state  that  the  State  Medical 
Society  is  in  hearty  co-operation  with  this  conference.  We  would 
gladly  meet  you  here  this  evening,  but  our  meetings  are  only 
once  a year,  and  the  expectations  are  that  we  will  have  a meeting 
two  days  and  two  evenings.  There  were  three  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Medical  Society  to  attend  this  conference,  of 
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whom  I happened  to  be  one,  and  I must  say  that  it  is  impossible 
for  other  members  of  the  society  to  meet  you  at  this  conference. 

“ I might  state  what  the  Medical  Society  is  doing,  so  that 
this  conference  can  shape  its  work  so  that  we  may  work  in  har- 
mony. In  the  first  place,  the  object  of  the  society  relates  to 
regulating  by  law  the  protection  of  the  insane  and  criminal 
classes,  the  consideration  of  prison  reform,  and  post-mortem 
examinations,  especially  those  for  a legal  purpose.  We  have 
seven  Committees.  One  is  known  as  the  Legislative  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  Dr.  Graham,  who  is  present  here. 
This  Committee  is  to  obtain  the  needed  legislation  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  Legislature.  At  our  annual  meeting,  the  Com- 
mittees will  present  papers  considering  each  subject  that  is  handed 
to  this  Committee;  these  subjects  will  be  considered  by  the 
Medical  Society,  and,  after  they  pass  on  them,  our  Legislative 
Committee,  composed  of  five  legal  men  and  two  physicians,  will 
frame  such  laws  as  they  think  desirable,  and  will  go  before  the 
Legislature  with  them.  The  Medico-Legal  Society  has  secured 
recent  enactments  in  regard  to  the  insane  and  the  care  of  the 
insane,  and  we  desire  to  secure  such  laws  as  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  plan  of  this  convention  and  with  the  best  laws  of 
America.  ’ ’ 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported,  as  the  regularly 
accredited  delegates  to  the  convention,  the  persons  whose  names 
appear  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted.  And  thereupon  fire  con- 
vention adjourned  until  7:30  in  the  evening. 
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Evening  Session. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Ehrick.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  was  submit- 
ted by  Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed,  chairman  : For  President , Rev. 
F.  Slocum,  Jr.  ; Vice-Presidents , Hon.  Alva  Adams,  Col.  George 
E.  Randolph,  Mrs.  A.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Hagerman ; Treasurer, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ashley ; Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  Appel ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  W.  Gillette  ; Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed,  chairman  ; Mr.  A.  L.  Welch,  Denver  ; 
Hon.  H.  B.  Chamberlin,  Denver ; Rev.  Hugh  J.  McDevitt, 
Denver  ; Hon.  W.  S.  Jackson,  Colorado  Springs. 

For  Committee  on  State  Chaiity  Organization  : 

Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Mrs.  A.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Rhoads, 
Mrs.  John  Evans,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Holzman,  Mrs.  Edward  Eddy,  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Slocum,  Mrs.  G B.  Reed,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Belford,  Rev.  Hugh  J.  McDevitt,  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Uzzell, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Welch,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Sheldon,  Mrs.  Newberry,  all  of 
Denver. 

Outside  of  Denver : 

Mr.  Devereaux,  Mrs.  De  Palmer,  Trinidad  ; Mr.  George  A. 
Rice,  Grand  Junction ; Mr.  Jacobson,  Colorado  City  : Mr. 
Hallett,  Glenwood  Springs  ; Mr.  E.  Eldrige,  Colorado  Springs ; 
Mr.  Irving  Hubbert,  Mr.  R.  W.  Steele,  Denver  ; Rev.  J.  B. 
Gregg,  Colorado  Springs ; Mrs.  D.  Mitchell,  Denver;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hayes,  Jr.,  Colorado  Springs. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  President,  Rev.  William  Frederick  Slocum,  Jr.,  then 
read  the  following  paper  upon — 

Prison  Sunday. 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : Your  com- 
mittee has  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  upon  the  theme  of 
“Prison  Sunday.”  The  first  question  which  naturally  arises 
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is,  What  is  the  use  or  purpose  of  Prison  Sunday?  It  might 
be  answered  that  it  has  been  appointed  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a special  time  for  the  dissemination  of  information  in 
regard  to  penology — for  the  purpose  of  creating  interest  in  the 
management  of  prisons  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

“But  do  you  ask,  ‘ Why  should  this  subject  be  discussed  in 
the  various  pulpits  of  our  country  on  the  Sabbath?  ’ The  ques- 
tion might  be  answered,  The  problem  of  how  most  wisely  to  care 
for  our  criminal  class  pertains  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
State;  it  affects  very  seriously  the  life  of  our  body-politic,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  discussed  in  that  place  which,  of  all  others, 
should  have  the  greatest  power  in  moulding  the  lives  and  ideas 
of  the  people  who  make  the  State.  It  ought  to  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  inquiry,  ‘ How  best  to  care  for  the  prisoner,’  in- 
volves the  discussion  of  ethical  principles,  and  most  surely  what- 
ever belongs  to  the  realm  of  morals  should  be  considered  in  that 
place  which  pre-eminently  exists  for  the  treatment  of  those 
themes  which  concern  human  character. 

“But,  to  me,  the  most  cogent  reason  for  bringing  this  subject 
into  the  pulpit  arises  from  the  prominence  given  to  an  idea  which  is 
slowly  and  surely  coming  into  control  in  our  modern  attempt  to 
solve  this  great  socialogical  problem.  This  idea  is  the  one  which 
characterizes  our  common  religion,  viz.,  that  the  only  way  to 
really  protect  society  from  evil  is  to  save  the  evil-doer  from  his  evil- 
mindedness. As  one  studies  this  problem  : ‘ What  ought  to  be 
done  with  our  criminal  class  for  the  sake  of  the  highest  good  of  so- 
ciety ?'  he  becomes  conscious  of  two  widely  different  ideas  that 
have  represented  the  controlling  theories  in  the  management  of 
penal  institutions.  One  of  these  ideas  has  been  realized  in  such 
prisons  as  the  Mamertine  at  Rome,  the  Plombs  in  Venice,  the 
Bastile  in  Paris,  the  Spielberg  in  Austria,  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  All  of  these  and 
thousands  of  others  no  less  cruel,  of  which  these  were  the  types,  had 
the  Hindoo  idea:  -Punishment  is  the  inspirer  of  terror;  with  a 
black  aspect  and  a red  eye  it  terrifies  the  guilty.’  No  sentiment 
of  humanity  towards  the  prisoner  seems  ever  to  have  penetrated  the 
heart  of  the  jailor.  Then  might  well  have  been  written  over  the 
doorways  of  these  prisons  what  Dante  found  over  the  gateway 
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of  the  lowest  hell : ‘ Let  all  who  enter  here  leave  hope  behind 

them.’ 

“ It  was  in  connection  with  institutions  like  these  that  torture 
was  studied  as  a science,  and  was,  for  long  centuries,  the  princi- 
pal part  of  prison  treatment.  When  Beccaria,  in  1765,  first 
raised  his  voice  against  it  in  Milan,  and  showed  its  folly  as  well 
as  its  wickedness,  men  were  amazed  at  his  daring  in  meddling 
with  a practice  so  time-honored. 

“ We  must  not  think,  however,  that  there  has  been  no  dark  age 
in  the  history  of  prison  reform  in  the  United  States.  For  more 
than  fifty  years,  Connecticut  had  an  underground  prison  in  an  old 
mining  pit,  on  the  hills  near  Simsbury,  which  equaled  in  horrors 
all  that  was  ever  related  of  European  dungeons.  Here  the 
prisoners  were  crowded  together  at  night,  their  feet  fastened  to 
heavy  bars  of  iron  and  with  chains  about  their  necks,  which  were 
attached  to  the  beams  above.  These  caves  reeked  with  filth, 
causing  incessant  contagious  fevers,  and  the  inmates  were  self- 
educators in  crime.  The  record  of  the  old  prison  in  Philadelphia 
was  that  all  ages  and  sexes  were  mingled — the  novice  in  crime, 
the  hardened  veteran,  the  vagrant,  the  drunkard,  the  convict. 
Intoxicating  liquors  were  bought  and  sold  at  the  bar  kept  by  one 
of  the  prison  officials.  For  a long  time  no  instruction,  religious 
or  otherwise,  was  known  there.  When  the  first  sermon  was 
preached,  a man  stood  by  with  a loaded  cannon  and  a lighted 
fuse  during  the  service.  Those  were  the  days,  too,  of  the  stocks, 
pillory  and  whipping-posts.  In  all  this,  the  controlling  idea  is 
that  of  retributing  evil  for  evil,  with  the  notion  of  retaliation 
strongly  intermingled  with  it. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  another  conception  slowly 
and  painfully  developing,  which  will  eventually  control  in 
prison  management  and  prison  discipline.  As  early  as  400  b.  c. 
we  find  Plato  teaching  that  there  ought  to  be  ‘ houses  of  correc- 
tion,’ where  disorderly  persons  and  those  guilty  of  minor  offenses 
may  amend  their  ways,  and  where  criminal  youth  may  be  taught 
wisdom  and  continence.  The  greatest  of  all  Teachers  believed  in 
the  possible  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  and  therefore  taught  His 
disciples  to  visit  them  in  their  places  of  incarceration. 
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“It  was  not,  however,  until  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th 
century  that  this  idea,  which  I see  gradually  coming  into 
authority,  really  asserted  itself.  This  was  when  Pope  Clement 
XI.  established  in  Rome  his  juvenile  prison  of  St.  Michael  for 
boys  and  young  men,  and  wrote  over  its  door  that  golden  sentence 
that  Howard  read  later,  and  which  gave  him  an  inspiration  for 
his  work  : ‘ Clement  XI.  reared  this  prison  for  the  reformation 
and  education  of  criminal  youths , to  the  end  that  those  who , when 
idle , had  been  injurious  to  the  Slate,  might,  when  better  instructed 
and  trained,  become  useful  to  it.  It  is  of  little  use  to  restrain 
criminals  by  punishment,  unless  you  reform  them  by  education.' 

“ Half  a century  later  came  that  movement  by  that  great  and 
noble  man,  Viscount  Vilain  XIV.,  of  whom  one  of  the  best  and 
ablest  men  in  our  country  wrote  that  he  was  ‘ one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  gifted  statesmen  who  have  ever  contributed,  by  the  light 
and  warmth  of  their  genius,  to  the  progress  of  humanity.’ 

“ In  his  convict  prison  at  Ghent,  opened  in  i 775,  were  applied 
nearly  all  the  principles  which  have  guided  the  movement  in  our 
own  country,  such  as:  Reformation  a primary  end  to  be  kept  in 
view,  Hope  the  great  regenerative  force,  Industrial  Labor  as 
another  of  the  vital  forces  to  the  same  end,  Education  as  a fourth 
essential  agency,  the  enlistment  of  the  will  of  the  criminal  in 
the  work  of  his  own  moral  regeneration,  his  new  birth  to  a respect 
for  the  law,  the  use  of  the  law  of  love,  and  love  in  law  as  an 
agent  in  prison  discipline,  to  the  exclusion,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  grosser  forms  of  force  which  act  upon  the  will  mainly  through 
the  body. 

“ Then  followed  the  work  in  England,  with  which  you  are  all 
familiar:  John  Howard  is  appointed  High  Sheriff  for  Bedford- 

shire, and  begins  his  work  of  reform  of  the  physical  and  moral 
conditions  of  the  debtor  prisons.  Then  Elizabeth  Fry  and  her 
friend,  Mary  Anderson,  obtained  permission  to  try  the  experiment 
of  reformatory  discipline  at  Newgate,  and  succeeded  so  well  that, 
of  the  whole  number  of  women  who  had  been  under  their  disci 
pline,  only  four  ever  returned  convicted  of  fresh  offenses. 

My  time  is  too  limited  to  dwell  upon  this  history.  Do  you 
wish  to  know  it  ? Accurately  read  the  record  of  work  done  by 
the  ‘ London  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,' 
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or  that  of  the  ‘ Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,’  and  that  of  the  ‘ Boston  Prison 
Discipline  Society,’  or  that  of  the  ‘ National  Prison  Association  of 
America,’  of  which  Mr.  Wines  says,  ‘ It  has  made  itself  felt  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.’ 

“ To  my  mind,  however,  there  is  no  place  where  this  idea  that 
I want  you  to  carry  away  with  you  has  found  so  large  a realiza- 
tion as  in  our  own  country,  at  Elmira,  New  York,  under  that  truly 
great  man,  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway.  His  working  principle  is 
simply  this — ‘ that  every  criminal  must  be  reasonably  cured  ’ 
of  his  criminality  as  the  only  condition  of  freedom.  He  tells  us 
that  the  only  real  security  which  society  can  have  from  the 
criminal  class  lies  in  their  reformation.  He  claims  that  prison 
management  can  be  such  that  a motive  can  be  found 
which  will  operate  powerfully  enough  upon  criminals  to  cause 
them  to  relinquish  their  practices  and  return  to  regular  industry, 
with  right  use  of  citizenship.  ‘ There  is  no  protection  without 
reformation,  and  there  is  no  reformation  without  education,’  he 
says.  ‘ Put  away  retribution,  restrain  sentimentalism,  sentence 
criminals  to  be  restrained  or  reformed,  as  they  may  elect  or  be 
able  ; then  wield  this  mighty  motive,  their  love  of  liberty,  for 
their  education  until  they  properly  discern  between  right  and 
wrong  as  principles  of  action.  For  those  that  will  not,  or,  unfor- 
tunately, cannot  receive  such  culture,  let  them  remain  restrained  to 
such  an  extent  as  best  protects  society  from  further  crimes.’ 
‘ What  first  impresses  one  accustomed  to  visit  prisons,’  says 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  after  coming  from  the  reformatory  at 
Elmira,  ‘ is  the  aroused  physical  life.  The  old  convict  heaviness 
and  hopeless  inertness  of  flesh  are  gone— gone  with  the  depress- 
ing, hang-dog  look.  The  change  is  astonishing.  New  life  has 
been  awakened.  The  mental  and  physical  activity  first  aroused 
by  the  desire  to  get  out  has  now,  in  a large  number,  passed  into 
a desire  to  know  something  and.  be  somebody.’  The  result,  so 
far  as  statistics  can  show  it,  is  that  eighty  per  cent,  are  reformed 
— -that  is,  they  do  not  fall  under  the  law.  In  ordinary  prisons, 
sixty  per  cent,  are  imprisoned  again. 

“I  have  detained  you  over  these  facts,  because  I want  you 
to  see  three  reasons  why  the  problem  of  penology  should  sometimes 
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be  discussed  in  the  pulpits  of  the  land,  and  that,  too,  even  if 
people  are  so  careless  of  the  things  that  seriously  affect  our  national 
life  that  they  do  not  wish  to  hear  about  it.  Here  are 
questions  involving  important  ethical  principles,  such  as 
whether  the  reformation  of  the  convict  is  an  essential 
part  of  punishment ; and  what  class  of  agencies,  the  reformatory 
or  the  deterrent,  will  be  found  most  effective  in  preventing  crime, 
and  so  in  protecting  society.  Then,  again,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  pulpit  should  put  itself  more  effectively  into  line  with 
those  who  are  seeking  to  solve  these  great  socialogical  questions. 

“ Perhaps  the  reason  of  all  others  why  the  clergy  should 
carry  this  to  their  congregations  is  that  the  idea  the  church 
has  been  teaching  during  all  these  years  has  here  a severe  and 
practical  test,  and  that  is,  that  society  can  be  effectively  pro- 
tected only  as  the  individual  is  saved  from  his  sinfulness. 

“We  cannot  afford  to  pass  lightly  by  this  problem.  We 
must  not  draw  the  skirts  of  our  garments  about  us  and  say  in  our 
pride,  ‘ I will  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  wretched  people ; 
they  are  out  of  society,  and  I am  in  society.’  My  friends,  we 
cannot  escape  the  problem.  It  is  fastened  upon  society,  and 
brushes  against  our  garments  whether  we  will  have  it  or  not.  It 
is  here.  What  will  we  do  with  it  ? 

“ Is  it  true  that  the  criminal  class  is  increasing  relatively  faster 
than  our  population  ? If  this  is  a fact,  or  even  approximately 
true,  there  is  serious  work  before  us.  Let  us,  out  here  in  our 
New  West,  building  up  a great  empire,  guard  ourselves  against  a 
permanent  criminal  or  pauper  class.  Let  us  ever  remember  that 
in  the  prisoner  there  is  the  criminal  and  there  is  the  man.  If,  in 
seeking  to  crush  the  criminality,  we  crush  the  man,  we  shall  fail. 
If,  in  treating  the  criminal  for  his  disease,  we  save  the  man,  we 
shall  solve  our  problem. 

“ For  what  has  the  Great  Father  placed  us  here,  if  it  be  not 
to  help  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate?  The  Lord  of  humanity 
sent  forth  his  disciples  to  minister  to  the  prisoner  wherever  they 
should  find  him.  As  His  idea  of  service  is  slowly  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  consciences  of  men,  shall  not  the  pulpit,  sometimes, 
discuss  this  special  way  of  doing  what  he  has  commanded?” 
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Major  Aaron  Gove,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  then 
addressed  the  convention  as  follows  : 

Charity  in  Our  Public  Schools. 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : The  last  words 
to  which  I have  listened  have  given  me  great  comfort,  for  I am 
glad  to  know  that  the  public  schools  of  our  country  are  not 
entirely  responsible  for  all  the  crimes  committed. 

“ There  are  quiet  powers  for  charity  at  work  in  every  com- 
munity, and  especially  in  American  communities,  which  are  very 
effective.  I believe  that  charity,  properly  bestowed,  is  helpful 
to  the  giver  and  to  the  receiver,  largely  in  the  proportion  in 
which  it  is  silent  and  unobserved.  If  this  country  and  its  govern- 
ment is  to  be  perpetuated,  it  is  to  be  done  through  the  younger 
and  not  through  the  older  people.  I understand  that  all  crimes 
committed  are  relative.  When,  as  little  children,  you  and  I went 
to  our  beds  for  the  night,  and,  repenting  for  some  crime  committed 
during  the  day,  wet  our  pillow  with  tears,  that  crime  was  as  great 
to  us  and  our  prayers  to  heaven  just  as  sincere  as  the  prayers  of 
elders  for  their  crimes. 

“ I understand  that  boys  and  girls  commit  school  crimes 
which  are  as  serious  to  them  as  are  the  greater  crimes  committed 
by  adults  in  later  years  to  them.  The  method  of  approaching 
these  young  people  is  the  same  method  one  should  use  to  ap- 
proach the  old.  The  pastors  of  our  churches  understand  what 
it  means  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  older  criminals.  Some  of 
us  understand  how  to  approach  the  younger  with  their  little 
crimes — little  to  us,  great  to  them  ; and  some  of  us  have  little 
difficulty  in  getting  close  to  a boy’s  heart  and  being  welcomed 
by  him  when  he  has  been  very  bad.  To  be  near  one  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  standing  on  the  same  plane.  Failure  in  re- 
forming comes  oftenest  from  the  old  pedantic  notion  that  the 
help  can  be  poured  from  some  dignified  and  awfully  good  man 
-some  owlish  clergyman  or  schoolmaster. 

“Assistance  for  a boy  must  come  from  one  who  has  not 
forgotten  that  he  himself  was  once  a boy,  and  who,  too,  has  not 
forgotten  how  it  was  when  he  was  there,  and  who  can  place  him- 
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self  on  a level  with  the  boy  in  interest  and  conversation.  Real, 
and  not  feigned,  sympathy  must  obtain. 

“ But  I was  not  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  crime,  but  on 
‘ Charity  in  Our  Public  Schools.’  The  goodness  of  charity  is 
as  much  given  to  the  one  side  as  to  the  other — to  the  giver  as  to 
the  receiver.  Children  should  give  that  which  causes  them  the 
greatest  sacrifice.  If  I have  a million  of  dollars  and  throw  out  a 
few  hundred  to  the  needy,  what  have  I sacrificed  ? The  poor 
boy,  who  has  spent  months  in  making  a mechanical  toy,  and  who 
gives  it  to  his  teacher  with  the  request  for  him  to  send  it  to  some 
boy  to  whom  it  will  give  happiness — that  is  the  best  educative 
giving. 

“ All  forms  of  giving  connected  with  our  schools  should  take 
that  shape  which  best  educates  the  heart  of  the  giver. 

“ It  has  been  a custom  in  our  schools  to  ask  the  pupils  on 
special  occasions  to  bring  what  they  would  like  to  give  to  others. 
We  have  loaded  many  wagons  with  material  for  eating  and  wear- 
ing, and  sent  it  from  one  side  of  the  town  to  the  other,  where  the 
teachers  have  distributed  it.  I could  tell  you  of  teachers  in  our  city 
— were  it  not  for  betraying  confidence — who  have  spent  days  and 
nights  by  the  side  of  sick  pupils,  because  they  knew  that  intel- 
ligent nursing  was  the  one  thing  necessary.  I could  tell  you  of 
children  who  would  have  stayed  at  home  everyday  of  winter,  had 
not  requests  gone  over  the  line  for  a cloak,  a hat  or  shoes  ; the 
reply  to  the  request  conies  promptly  the  next  day  in  the  shape  of 
the  desired  article,  of  the  right  size  and  weight,  and  all  done  so 
quietly  that  even  schoolmates  often  know  not  what  has  happened. 
It  is  our  care  that  clothing  be  taken  as  far  away  from  its  source 
as  possible,  that  it  may  not  be  recognized  by  those  who  may  have 
seen  the  articles  on  other  shoulders.  I remember  at  one  time  a 
little  girl’s  cloak  was  noticed  by  the  giver  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
schoolmate.  She  put  her  finger  on  her  lips,  figuratively,  spoke 
not  a word,  and  none  of  her  companions  knew  that  she  was  wear- 
ing a cloak  that  the  one  needed  and  the  other  did  not. 

“ I could  tell  you — if  I were  not  betraying  confidence — of  a 
teacher  who  had  planned  to  spend  her  vacation  in  another  city. 
A few  days  before  the  close  of  school  she  found  lying  in  the  loft 
of  a barn  one  of  her  pupils,  very  ill.  He  had  been  taking  care 
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of  himself.  She  took  the  boy  to  her  home  ; she  called  an  emi- 
nent physician  ; she  placed  the  patient  in  her  own  room  (the 
physician  told  me  this,  not  the  lady)  ; she  employed  a nurse  at 
her  own  expense.  They  told  her  the  boy  would  die.  He  lived. 
Her  vacation  is  gone,  for  the  money  she  had  saved  for  that  pur- 
pose is  spent.  The  blessings  to  the  giver  are  hers.  The  great 
heartless  public  know  nothing  of  it. 

“ This  is  a part  of  the  business  we  are  doing,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  our  teachers  are  watchful  and  zealous.  The  children 
go  home  and  say,  ‘ We  want  something  to  take  to  school  for  the 
needy,  a cloak  or  stockings,  for  we  are  going  to-morrow  to  send 
a wagon  load  over  to  yonder  school.’  That  sort  of  charity 
where  each  child  brings  a potato  and  they  make  a barrel,  or  an 
apple  and  they  make  a barrel,  costs  the  child  little  and  counts 
for  the  child’s  education  little.  The  gift  must  be  at  some 
personal  cost  to  the  giver.  Giving  which  costs  nothing  has  no 
educative  value.  It  leaves  no  desirable  impression  on  the  heart 
of  the  child.  It  assists  not  in  helping  to  make  character,  which 
it  should  be  remembered  is  the  main  and  principal  aim  of  our 
schools. 

“Text-book  acquisitions,  memorized  recitations  and  scientific 
investigation  make  up  the  smallest  part  of  the  effort  of  the  life 
of  the  public  school  teacher  of  Denver.  It  is  understood  that 
the  erecting  of  that  moral  character  which  is  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  the  citizen  is  the  objective  ever  in  sight.”  (Applause.) 

The  convention  then  listened  to  a paper  by  Hon.  Henri  R. 
Foster,  on — 

Special  Legislation  for  the  Dependent  Classes. 

“ The  main  idea  which  prompts  and  shapes  all  legislation  is 
that  of  protection  ; and  the  law  has  been  likened  to  a strong 
arm  and  a powerful  hand,  ever  extended  to  deliver  all  who  invoke 
its  aid.  Hence  it  is  that  peoples  and  communities  are  happy, 
contented  and  prosperous  just  in  proportion  to  the  quality  and 
wisdom  that  characterize  the  statutory  provisions  which  obtain 
therein.  Some  one  has  said  if  we  take  care  of  the  minutes,  the 
hours  will  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  equally  true  that  if  we 
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take  care  of  the  individuals,  the  masses  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves, for  without  question  the  most  good  a man  can  do  for 
the  world  is  to  be  good  himself,  and  his  greatest  contribution  to 
civilization  is  to  civilize  himself. 

“ But  in  every  flock  there  are  some  weaklings  who  cannot, 
by  their  own  inherent  energies  and  endowments,  keep  in  line, 
and  who  must  of  necessity  receive  aid,  protection  and  encourage- 
ment from  without.  I use  these  words  4 aid,  protection  and  encour- 
age ment  ’ advisedly,  and  as  distinguished  from  the  too  common 
terms  of  pity,  charity  and  sympathy.  Colorado  has  now  and 
always  will  continue  to  have  its  proportionate  share  of  weaklings, 
and  it  evinces  good  common  sense  to  inaugurate  and  establish 
such  measures,  and  to  devise  such  means,  well  supported  by  wise 
legislative  enactments,  as  shall  best  subserve  not  only  the  interests 
of  the  dependents,  but  also  of  the  entire  community.  This 
legislation  must  be  drawn  with  special  reference  to  the  respective 
classes  which  it  is  purposed  to  aid  and  protect. 

“ The  old  text,  as  set  forth  in  the  new  version,  reads,  ‘ Train 
up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  he  will  go  it,’  and  is  of  use 
in  calling  attention  to  the  immediate  necessity  of  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  children  of  the  commonwealth.  While  in  a certain 
sense  it  may  be  true  that  ‘ all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,’  it 
is  very  certain  that  little  children  come  into  this  world  under  an 
infinite  variety  of  circumstances,  and  are  forced  to  struggle 
against  numerous  hindrances  which  prevent  them  from  getting  a 
fair  start  in  life  if  left  to  their  own  immediate  environment. 
Many  parents,  by  reason  of  their  vicious  habits,  either  natural  or 
acquired,  are  wholly  unfitted  for  the  noble  task  of  rearing  chil- 
dren, and  if  the  little  ones  are  allowed  to  remain  under  the 
parental  roof  they  will  grow  up  only  to  join  themselves  with 
the  vicious,  and  in  their  turn  increase  the  census  by  adding 
thereto  other  helpless  ones  to  follow  in  the  wicked  path  of  their 
vicious  progenitors.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  persons  who 
find  lodgment  in  the  penal,  reformatory  and  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions take  their  start  in  life  among  the  classes  which  are  low 
down  in  everything  that  pertains  to  home  in  its  truest  sense. 

“ It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  institute  and  maintain  super- 
vision over  these  waifs  of  humanity,  even  to  an  extent  which 
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shall  take  them  away  from  their  unnatural  protectors  and  surround 
them  with  good  influences,  as  well  as  to  counteract,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, overcome  their  inherent  proneness  to  evil,  with  the  purpose 
of  making  them  at  least  comfortable  citizens.  How  nicely  does 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten  fit  in  here.  The  tiny  ones  taken 
from  their  homes  of  vice  and  immorality  and  placed  under  the 
watchcare  of  the  kind,  loving  and  good,  will  grow  up  an  honor 
to  their  teachers  and  a blessing  instead  of  a curse  to  the  world  at 
large.  These  schools  should  be  established  by  legislative  author- 
ity and  sustained  by  State  aid,  for  by  so  doing  the  State  will  not 
only  protect  and  help  these  helpless  ones,  who  would  otherwise 
be  candidates  for  jails  and  almshouses,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
would  also  protect  itself  against  the  dangers  which  ever  threaten 
its  safety  from  the  designs  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious. 

“ The  public  schools  and  kindergartens  cannot  reach  all  the 
children.  Every  community  has  those  who  are  poor  in  purse 
and  some  who  are  poor  in  intellect.  The  fragments  must  be 
gathered  up  and  placed  in  schools  where  such  instruction  can  be 
given  as  their  enfeebled  mental  organism  is  capable  of  receiving. 
The  State  can  best  undertake  this  work,  as  it  is  her  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cultivation  of  every  intellect,  however  feeble  the 
spark.  If  all  the  pupils  gathered  in  schools  for  the  feeble-minded 
do  not  develop  into  eminence  for  their  great  attainments  in  the 
fields  of  art  and  science,  the  larger  number  will  learn  the  habits 
of  order,  neatness  and  industry,  and  will  thereby  become  less 
offensive  and  more  useful  members  of  society.  Colorado  will 
take  up  this  work  when  it  is  properly  presented  to  her  officials 
and  law-givers. 

“ I must  not  forbear  to  present  the  claims  of  one  other 
class  of  dependents  and  for  a substantial  recognition  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  and  protect  the  de- 
pendent. I refer  to  the  adult  blind.  The  State  has  'nobly 
provided  a school  in  which  those  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty-two  whose  vision  is  so  impaired  that  they  cannot 
study  .in  the  public  schools,  may  receive  instruction  suited  to 
their  conditions  ; but  this  is  not  an  asylum,  nor  is  it  an  infirmary, 
and  the  children  gathered  at  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  are  not  inmates,  but  pupils  being  educated.  Adults  can- 
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not  be  admitted  there.  The  children  would  be  subjected  to 
influences  which  would  not  be  for  their  good,  and  the  adults 
would  not  willingly  come  under  the  proper  restraint  which  we 
must  impose  in  such  institutions.  The  State  should  assist  in 
founding  a ‘ Home  for  the  Industrious  Blind,’  in  which  they 
should  be  taught  such  handicraft  as  is  suited  to  their  condition  ; 
and,  after  they  have  learned  a trade,  then  furnish  them  with  work, 
paying  the  same  prices  as  would  be  paid  the  seeing.  With  such 
a workshop  in  running  order,  we  would  not  be  so  often  confronted 
by  the  sad  spectacle  of  a string  with  a dog  at  one  end  and  a man 
at  the  other.  These  men  have  lost  their  sight  while  at  work,  and 
they  only  ask  that  work  suited  to  their  changed  condition  be 
furnished  them. 

“ Special  legislation  is  also  needed  for  a class  which  figure 
often  in  our  Courts  as  murderers,  but  who,  after  engaging  the 
judges  and  jury  for  three  weeks  or  more  and  paying  some  criminal 
lawyer  a $10,000  fee,  are  declared  by  twelve  good  men  and 
true  to  be  only  insane.  These  expensive  lunaticsshould  be  taken 
directly  from  the  Court  room  to  some  ‘calm  and  sure  retreat,’ 
never  to  emerge  therefrom  until  they  go  forth  to  join  the 
‘ innumerable  caravan.’ 

“ Thus  hurriedly  have  I scanned  the  condition  of  some  of 
the  dependent  classes,  and  briefly  noticed  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  them  and  the  State  by  wise  and  proper  legisla- 
tion specifically  adapted  to  their  respective  needs.  This  confer- 
ence must  take  the  initiative  in  shaping  and  securing  such  legisla- 
tion for  the  dependent  classes  as  shall  afford  them  needed  pro- 
tection, and  at  the  same  time  protect  and  forward  the  best 
interests  of  the  entire  community.  Committees  must  be  named 
to  prepare  bills  pertaining  to  these  different  classes,  and  to  present 
the  same  to  the  next  General  Assembly  and  urge  their  enactment. 
These  bills  should  be  brief,  succinct,  comprehensive  and  conclu- 
sive. The  enforcing  clauses  should  be  written  with  the  good 
old  words  ‘shall’  and  ‘must,’  instead  of  the  optional  terms, 

‘ may’  and  ‘can.’  Then,  when  these  several  bills  have  become 
laws,  they  must  be  vitalized  and  made  operative  by  a ‘ Board  of 
Control  of  Charities  and  Corrections,’  created  by  legislative 
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authority  and  clothed  with  plenary  powers  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions  prescribed  by  these  laws.” 

Air.  J.  S.  Appel — “The  local  Committee  of  Arrangements 
feel  very  much  gratified  at  the  success  of  this  first  step  towards 
organizing  a State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  but 
I do  not  think  the  people  assembled  here  will  feel  satisfied  to 
have  this  convention  adjourn  without  a few  words  from  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  people  of  Denver  and  Colorado  owe  the 
inspiration  of  this  conference.  Of  course,  you  know  I refer  to 
the  Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed.” 

Rev.  Alyron  IV.  Reed — “ Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : An 

unthinking  person  would  say  that  in  a city  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people  this  is  a very  small  delegation  to  meet  in 
the  evening,  after  a day’s  consultation  on  the  question  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections.  But  do  not  judge  things  by  size  ; judge 
them  more  by  weight.  The  greatest  Being  that  ever  lived  on 
earth  seemed  to  be  satisfied  when  he  got  twelve  men  into  an 
upper  room  and  talked  to  them  about  making  a new  world  out 
of  the  old  world — a world  of  righteousness  and  peace  out  of 
wickedness  and  woe.  It  was  only  four  centuries  when  that 
church  mounted  to  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire.  Eighteen 
centuries  have  passed,  and  it  has  taken  possession  in  some  form 
or  other  of  all  of  us. 

“While  we  are  a few  people,  I think  we  represent  the  many. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  State  we  should  avoid  a repetition  of 
the  blunders  of  the  old  States  ; but  we  will  take  what  the  old 
States  have  made  successful,  and,  leaving  out  the  blunders,  go  on 
and  do  something  whereby  Colorado  will  paint  the  Cross  on 
every  mountain  and  have  its  influence  in  every  valley.  I would 
like  to  have  a few  words  from  the  Rev.  Dean  Hart.” 

Dean  Hart — “Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Mr.  Reed  supplied  the  text  for  my  sermon,  and  Mr.  Slocum  re- 
modeled it.  I know  more  about  the  pulpits  than  he  does,  and  I 
do  not  think  a Prison  Sunday  would  be  at  all  conducive  to  the 
support  of  those  tilings  he  talks  about.  If  I had  stood  up  in  my 
pulpit  last  Sunday  and  preached  about  that  wonderful  prison  at 
Elmira,  and  you  could  have  polled  the  congregation  about  the 
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time  they  got  to  Capitol  Hill  g.s  to  the  number  of  people  saved, 
they  would  have  said  it  was  eight  instead  of  eighty  per  cent.  I 
have  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  making  some  congregations  un- 
derstand anything.  I am  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  and  have 
married  many  people,  and  when  you  come  to  the  solid  thing, 
‘John,  will  you  take  Mary  to  be  your  wedded  wife?’  and  he 
repeats  after  you  three  words  at  a time,  he  cannot  repeat  them 
accurately,  which  is  the  inability  of  the  human  mind. 

“ I believe  there  is  only  one  thing  that  will  make  a com- 
munity moral  and  law-abiding,  and  that  is  the  religious  question- 
ing of  children.  I believe  children  require  a moral  formula  put 
into  their  heads  exactly  as  though  it  were  a mathematical  prob- 
lem. If  you  go  into  our  schools,  you  will  see  that  they  teach 
every  problem  by  rule.  You  have  got  to  repeat  over  and  over 
again  the  rule,  and  then  you  may  possibly  help  to  get  the  child 
to  approach  the  problem  ; but  without  the  rule,  the  child  will 
never  learn  it.  The  way  is  to  catechise  a child  in  the  way  he 
will  go.  If  you  will  catechise  a child  in  regard  to  the  moral 
precepts  which  give  more  moral  life,  you  will  probably  find  the 
moral  rule  will  be  inoculated  in  a child,  and  it  will  have  a great 
deal  of  power  in  holding  the  child  to  the  moral  influences.  I 
believe  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  I teach  my  children  the 
Ten  Commandments.  They  don’t  obey  them,  but  they’ve  got 
them  in  them. 

“ When  I was  a young  man,  I used  to  go  to  the  prison  at 
Newgate.  Mr.  George  was  the  ordinary,  and  I was  kindly 
treated  and  allowed  to  take  the  ordinary’s  place.  We  had  ser- 
vices at  10:30.  I used  to  go  over  that  prison  ; I had  something 
to  do  with  prison  reformation,  and  it  is  a most  desperate  under- 
taking, as  you  have  to  deal  with  adults.  I have  heard  my  friend 
lament  because  the  English  people  did  not  teach  their  children 
what  was  right  before  they  were  men  and  women.  I would  be 
glad  to  do  anything  Mr.  Slocum  says.  If  he  will  write  a sermon 
about  Prison  Reform,  I will  preach  it.  and  will  do  it  with  a great 
deal  of  pleasure  ; but  it  will  do  no  good.  It  might  startle  one 
or  two  parents. 

“ This  week  I got  hold  of  a boy  who  had  stolen,  and  I made 
him  tell  me  why  he  stole,  and  he  told  me  of  a certain  shanty 


where  bigger  boys  got  him  into  it,  and  taught  him  to  drink  beer 
and  play  poker.  He  had  got  certain  moneys,  which  were  in  a 
place  where  he  could  get  them.  I had  dusted  the  money  with 
very  finely  powdered  nitrate  of  silver  ; by  that  means  I discovered 
from  the  boy’s  fingers  who  took  the  money,  and  I know  who 
does  the  drinking  of  the  beer.  I undertake  to  say  that,  if  the 
parents  had  catechised  the  children  and  kept  them  home  nights, 
the  whole  thing  would  have  been  found  out  without  me. 

“ I will  ask  every  mother  here  how  many  times  you  have  got 
your  children  together  and  catechised  them  upon  their  moral  be- 
lief. If  the  people  of  this  congregation  will  not  do  it  for  their 
children,  how  am  I going  to  do  it  when  I speak  to  a congrega- 
tion twenty  minutes?  To  me  it  looks  hopeless  unless  we  begin 
at  the  right  time.  I agree  with  Mr.  Slocum  that  crime  is  in- 
creasing. Bishop  Whipple  stated  the  other  day  that  every  fif- 
teenth person  in  Chicago  had  been  arrested.  I have  written  him 
to  come  out  of  that  hole,  and  I got  a letter  from  him  this  morn- 
ing saying  that  he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  church  and  come  to 
Denver,  to  get  out  of  that  desperate  place — Chicago.  It  is  not 

pleasing  to  remember  that  in  Colorado  one  in  two  hundred  of 
our  population  has  been  in  jail,  and  I say  that  there  is  only  one 
way  to  keep  down  the  criminal  class,  and  that  is  to  teach  the 
children  the  commandments  of  God  and  set  them  yourself  an 
example  of  the  teaching.” 

Rev.  H.  /.  McDevitt — “Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  : In  behalf  of  Bishop  Matz,  who  intended  to  be 

here  and  who  has  since  yesterday  been  indisposed,  I am  author- 
ized to  present  his  address  which  he  prepared  for  the  convention  : 

The  Church  and  Charity. 

“ Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : I regret  very  much  that  pres- 

sure of  business  prevents  me  from  lending  my  personal  influence 
to  the  advancement  of  the  grand  object  you  have  in  view — the 
formation  of  a thoroughly  organized  movement  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  charities.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  well 
organized  movements,  government  is  the  very  soul  of  success, 
and  therefore  I would  like  to  put  myself  on  record  as  being 
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heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  an  organization  like  the  one  you  are 
contemplating,  and  you  will  always  find  me  ready,  either  person- 
ally or  otherwise,  by  my  representatives,  to  do  any  thing  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  of  charity. 

“Acting  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  ‘ Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,’  the  Church  has  always  claimed  the  poor  as  her  inherit- 
ance, and  has  always  been  foremost  in  the  field  of  charity.  From 
the  very  dawn  of  her  existence  we  find  the  early  Christians,  under 
her  inspiration,  selling  all  that  they  had  and  bringing  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  to  the  feet  of  the  apostles  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  public  charities  of  that 
time  which  led  later  on  to  the  formation  of  the  religious  orders 
in  the  Church,  wherein  the  dreams  of  communism  have  been 
realized  ; for  having  given  all  they  possessed  to  the  poor  they 
went  to  live  in  common,  and  the  surplus  of  their  earnings  went 
again  to  the  relief  of  the  needy. 

“ And  what  think  you  was  the  result  of  this  spirit  of  public 
charity?  The  historians  of  that  golden  age  tell  us  that  the 
faithful  were  of  but  one  mind  and  one  heart,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  is  to  this  wonderous  union  and  har- 
mony in  the  bond  of  mutual  charity  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
marvelous  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christianity  within  an 
incredibly  short  time. 

“ We  read  that  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  under  John  the 
Almoner,  nourished  7,500  poor.  When  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
and  Italy  were  laid  waste  by  the  Goths,  Patiens,  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  contributed  an  immense  amount  of  corn  and  other  pro- 
visions, which  he  imported  from  other  countries,  whereof 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  congratulating  the  pontiff  upon  his  munifi- 
cence, says : ‘We  have  seen  the  very  roads  obstructed  by  your 

corn  ; on  the  banks  of  the  Arar  and  the  Rhone  we  have  not 
only  seen  immense  granaries,  but  two  rivers  filled  with  your  ships 
conveying  the  corn  to  these  desolated  provinces.’ 

“ It  was  especially  by  means  of  her  religious  orders  that  the 
Church  intended  to  provided  in  a more  systematic  manner  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Christ.  Her  monasteries  were  so  many 
asvlums  where  the  poor  and  needy  were  wont  to  find  relief  alike 
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for  body  and  soul.  Mabillion  relates  that  in  the  monasteries 
of  Cluny  alone  17,000  poor  were  assisted  in  one  day.  It  is  a 
noted  fact  that  the  poor-house  was  an  unknown  institution  in 
England  when  the  land  was  dotted  with  monasteries,  and  the 
reason  is  because  the  possessions  of  the  monks  were  the  common 
property  of  the  poor,  who  could  always  find  there  a panacea  for 
every  human  want. 

“ But  look  at  the  hero  of  modern  charity,  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  noblest  orders  of  charity — I 
mean  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  That  truly  great  man,  by  his  own 
individual  efforts,  for  not  less  than  twenty  years  sustained  single- 
handed  the  entire  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  which  had  been  plun- 
dered by  war  and  decimated  by  pestilence  and  famine  so  that  its 
wretched  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  miseries  that  outstripped  in 
horror  those  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  sums  that  he  sent 
into  that  desolated  country  counted  up  into  the  millions. 

“ I need  not  point  out  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Denver  charity  organizations,  that  here  in  our  midst  the  Church 
is  struggling  bravely  to  keep  up  her  record  in  the  noble  field  of 
charity.  Our  hospitals,  asylums,  orphanages,  our  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  and  St.  Leo’s  Aid  Societies  are  so  many  evidences  of  the 
Church’s  zeal  in  that  direction. 

“ It  is  a subject  most  gratifying  to  me  to  see  such  a noble 
band  of  generous  rivals  on  the  grand  field  of  charity  gathered 
together  this  evening.  The  work  done  by  the  charity  organiza- 
tions of  Denver  (I  can  only  speak  of  them  knowingly)  speaks 
for  itself,  and  as  a whole  calls  for  the  approbation  and  admiration 
of  all  fair-minded  people.  Take  for  an  illustration  the  work 
done  by  the  Ladies’  Relief  Society,  an  excellent  corps  of  zeal- 
ous workers,  whose  example  might,  with  much  profit  to  our  poor, 
be  imitated  by  our  Catholic  ladies.  I have  often  wondered  at 
the  zeal  displayed  by  many  of  these  truly  good  women  in  hunt- 
ing up  the  poor  of  all  denominations  throughout  the  city  and 
bringing  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  many  desolate  homes  of 
Denver,  and  not  a few  of  these  are  Catholics.  Bigotry,  as  far  as 
I know,  is  not  allowed  to  sit  as  umpire  in  the  distribution  of  these 
charities.  Nor  would  it  be  just  to  charge  the  whole  body  with 
the  few  sporadic  cases  of  complaints  that  now  and  then 
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creep  to  the  surface,  charging  them  with  odious  distinctions.  I 
say,  therefore,  God  bless  these  good  women.  May  they  long 
continue  to  relieve  the  sorrows  and  privations  of  suffering 
humanity. 

“ Charity,  my  dear  friends,  is  the  great  panacea  for  the  evils 
under  which  society  is  groaning  to-day.  If  there  were  more 
charity  in  the  world,  society  would  not  be  as  we  find  it  to-day, 
engaged  in  a deadly  conflict  with  socialism  and  communism.  It 
is  the  oppression  of  the  poor  which  is  hatching  countless  evils  in 
our  very  bosom.  The  grinding  down  of  the  poor  by  unscru- 
pulous capitalists — it  is  that  which  is  driving  the  poor  into  misery, 
madness  and  despair,  and  when  thus  ripened  in  the  school  of 
oppression,  infamous  demagogues  seize  upon  them  and  spur  them 
on  to  deeds  of  violence  and  to  revolution. 

“ The  remedy  for  this  social  evil  lies  in  charity — the  charity 
of  the  rich  bestowing  freely  of  their  abundance  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  the  charity  of  the  poor  praying  for  their 
benefactors  and  obtaining  for  them  in  return  heavenly  blessings. 

“ But  we  say  again,  Government  is  the  soul  of  success. 
Wherefore,  in  order  that  these  charities  may  attain  the  desired 
end  in  effecting  the  relief  of  those  truly  deserving  of  assistance, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  be  organized  and  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  work.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  you  are  here 
for  to-day.  Wherefore,  I hope  and  pray  that  all  will  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  this  movement,  and  thus  insure  its  success.” 

The  Chair — “ We  have  one  with  us  this  evening  whose  heart 
and  hand  are  always  ready.  My  first  introduction  to  her  was  in 
the  Tabor  Opera  House  where  we  were  gathered  at  our  first 
meeting  on  charities,  and  I heard  a gentleman  remark,  after  her 
speech,  ‘'She  beats  the  whole  of  them.’  I refer  to  Mrs.  Jacobs, 
and  I am  very  glad  she  is  here  to-night.” 

Mrs.  Jacobs  read  the  following  paper  on 

Organized  Charity. 

“ A wealthy  lady  announced  her  intention  of  giving  $25,000 
for  a home  for  incurables.  ‘ Dear,  dear,’  cried  a kindergartner, 
‘why  don’t  she  give  $12,500  for  cu  rabies  and  then  the  other 
$12,500  would  go  so  much  further?’  ‘To  cure  is  the  voice  of 
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the  past;  to  prevent,  the  divine  whisper  of  to-day.’  Co-opera- 
tion in  all  lines  is  to  be  strongly  emphasized — the  development  ' 
of  all  our  charity  work  in  this  preventive,  better  way — not  to 
help  the  one  that  has  fallen,  but  to  prevent  the  fall.  ‘ The  great 
life  is  the  one  which  serves,’  and  the  motto  of  this  conference  is 
to  be,  ‘ The  cause  that  I knew  not,  I searched  out.’  In  order 
to  do  effective  work  we  require  the  moral  backing  of  the  entire 
community  or  communities  represented. 

“We  must  know  not  only  the  repressive  bur  the  preventive 
measures  used  ; we  must  be  in  full  harmony  and  sympathy  with 
each  other.  Each  institution,  in  its  own  line,  is  doing  noble 
work ; and  in  such  an  annual  conference,  data  and  statistics  will 
be  given  that  will  prove  the  value  of  co-operation  and  enlighten 
the  public,  and  eventually  educate  it  to  a public  opinion  which 
shall  give  to  each  and  every  institution  such  financial  aid  as  will 
enable  it  to  do  efficient,  noble  work,  unfettered,  untrammeled, 
and  with  the  ways  and  means  provided.  This  conference  must 
ever  have  in  view  the  end  of  introducing  the  best  methods  into 
our  State,  city  and  county  institutions.  There  must  be  no 
abuses.  There  must  be  no  man,  woman  or  child  so  embittered 
by  inhuman  or  unjust  treatment  that  revenge  takes  the  place  of 
every  divine  and  human  quality. 

“ This  conference  must,  by  its  co-operation,  extend  its  broad 
arms  of  sympathy  to  all,  not  sentimentally,  but  in  that  true  spirit 
of  brotherhood  for  which  we  are  all  striving.  Can  it  be  done  ? 
Are  you  ready  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  and  not  rest  until  within  the  broad  lands  of  Colorado  we 
can  have  a place  designated  for  each  dependent,  for  each  unfor- 
tunate, and  can  compel  the  State  to  look  after  its  wards  as  special 
and  representative  organizations  look  after  individuals?'  Munici- 
palities must  be  coerced  into  looking  after  and  caring  for  the 
helpless  sick — to  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  furnish  adequate  and 
immediate  relief.  A municipal  hospital  must  be  free  from  poli- 
tics, and  the  tests  of  a man’s  ability  to  preside  over  or  govern 
such  an  institution  should  be  : first,  humanity  ; second,  capabil- 
ity ; third,  power  to  control  not  only  himself  but  his  subordi- 
nates, and  to  command  the  respect,  followed  by  gratitude,  of 
every  one  under  his  care. 
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“ Change  of  politics  means  change  of  administration  in  all 
institutions,  hurtful  not  only  to  the  institution,  but  to  every  mem- 
ber within  its  walls.  Make  a man  or  woman  independent  of  any 
power  on  earth  except  the  grand  possibility  of  noble  work, 
attested  to  by  boards  of  control,  and  then  and  then  only  will 
your  prisons,  your  reform  schools,  your  hospitals  and  all  your 
penal  and  reformatory  work  be  carried  on  in  the  right,  true 
spirit. 

“ Not  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,  but  to  the  State,  for  its 
future  development,  for  the  building  of  needed  homes,  for  the 
uprooting  of  vice,  for  the  prevention  of  crime ; and  when  the 
appointment  of  the  right  men  and  women  shall  have  taken  place 
under  the  proper  classification,  then  and  then  only,  under  these 
conditions,  can  we'say  that  it  is  all  the  result  of  this  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  to  co-operation  — to 
that  broad  Charity  which  never  faileth.” 

Mr.  Appel — “ Here  is  a motion  handed  to  me  which  I would 
like  to  have  the  Secretary  read.” 

“ Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  have'  a thousand 
copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Conference  printed  in  pamphlet 
form,  including  therein  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  several 
Committees  appointed  by  the  Executive  Council,  and  the  special 
work  assigned  to  each,  and  that  a hundred  copies  be  reserved  and 
placed  on  file  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  that,  of  the 
remainder,  single  copies  be  mailed  to  each  delegate  present,  and 
to  other  like  organizations  in  other  States.” 

The  resolution,  being  put  to  vote,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Rev.  Myron  IV.  Reed — “ I do  not  wish  to  draw  a pleasant 
evening  to  a close,  but  you  are  aware  that  the  Executive  Committee 
have  a lot  of  work  to  do.” 

The  Chair — <£  I wish  to  say  that  a great  mistake  is  made  in 
electing  a person  so  unacquainted  with  the  State,  and  a man  as 
poor  as  I am,  President  of  this  work.  I am  perfectly  willing  to 
give  Stall  the  time  and  attention  I can  aside  from  my  other  duties. 
I am  at  the  service  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  so  far  as  possible. 

“ We  have  met  to-day  to  organize  this  work  in  our  State  of 
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Colorado.  It  will  become  necessary  to  approach  our  Legislature 
and  carry  our  organization  into  various  parts  of  the  State.  This 
can  be  done  by  committees,  but  only  by  committees  interested 
in  this  work.  We  are  laying  the  foundation  for  good  things  in 
Colorado,  and  if  we  lay  the  foundation  well  we  will  save  a great 
deal  of  trouble.  We  can  only  do  this  by  the  united  energies  and 
labors  of  a number  of  people,  and  we  only  hope  that  our  mem- 
bers will  feel  that  it  is  their  work,  and  that  the  work  of  this  Con- 
ference must  be  carried  into  effect  by  themselves  and  by  their 
efforts.” 

Mr.  Reed—  “ Before  we  adjourn,  I move  that  a vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  the  Trustees  of  Unity  Church  for  their  hospital- 
ity.” Which  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chair — “As  there  is  no  other  business  to  come  before 
us,  I declare  this  First  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions adjourned  sine  die." 

Thereupon  the  Executive  Council  met  and  appointed  the 
following  Committee  on  Legislation  : 

Mr.  H.  B.  Chamberlin,  Mr.  T.  C.  Henry, 


all  of  Denver ; Hon  James  Rice,  Pueblo ; Mr.  F.  B.  Hill, 
Colorado  Springs;  Rev.  Mr.  Bernis,  Aspen  ; Mr.  H.  W.  Hallett, 
Glenwood  Springs;  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Greeley. 


Lion.  C.  S.  Thomas, 

Mr.  William  Stapleton, 
Dean  H.  Marty n Hart, 

Mr.  George  FI.  Thomson, 
Mr.  Henri  R.  Foster, 
Major  Aaron  Gove, 

Dr.  Frederick  Steinhauer, 1 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Sewall, 

Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 

Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Bel  ford, 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dickinson, 

Mr.  J.  K.  Mullen, 


Hon.  N.  P.  Hill, 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Meredith, 
Mr.  Herman  Strauss, 

Mr.  O.  E.  LeFevre, 

Mrs.  George  E.  Randolph, 
Judge  V.  D.  Markham, 

Dr.  Mary  H.  Barker-Bates, 
Dr.  Charles  Denison, 

Mr.  H.  P.  Steele, 

Judge  I.  E.  Barnum, 

Mr.  Mitchell  Benedict, 

Mr.  A.  L.  Welch, 

Mr.  A.  B.  Sullivan, 


f 
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First  State  Convention  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 


LIST  OF  DELEGATES. 


Addresses.  Representing. 

. Denver Ladies-’  Relief  Society. 

“ Charity  Organization. 

“ Ladies’  Relief  Society. 

“ Secretary  Ladies’  Relief  Society. 

“ Unity  Church. 

. “ County  W.  C.  T.  U 

. . .Pres’t  Ladies’  Benev’t  Mission. 

“ Ladies’  L.  B.  Union. 

Denver Associated  Charities. 

“ First  Congregational  Church. 

“ St.John’s  Cathedral. 

“ Charity  Organization  Society. 

“ President  Orphans’  Home. 

“ St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 

“ Colorado  Humane  Society. 

“ Denver  Orphans’  Home. 


Names. 

Mrs.  A.  Jacobs 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Rhoads “ 

Mrs.  D.  Mitchell “ 

Mr.  J.  E.  Killam “ 

Miss  G E.  Watson “ 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Potter “ 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Sperry Pueblo 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Morse “ 

Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed.  . . 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ashley 

Mrs.  John  Arkins 

Mr.  J.  S.  Appel 

Mrs.  Edward  Eddy 

Rev.  H.  J.  McDevitt. . . . 

Mr.  G.  H.  Thomson 

Mr.  J.  C.  Brown 

Mrs.  Margaret  P.  Evans. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Graham 

Mrs.  L.  Block 

Mr.  H W.  Hallett Glen w’d  Sp’gs.  .Garfield  County  Commissioners. 


.Denver  Medico-Legal  Society. 
.President  H.  L R.  S. 


Mr.  Henri  R Foster Denver.. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Meredith “ 

Mr.  II.  B.  Chamberlin “ 

Mr.  Joseph  N.  Baxter “ 

Mr.  Janies  Rice “ 

Mrs.  L.  Gilbert  Reed “ 

Very  Rev.  H.  Martyn  Hart.  . “ 

Mrs.  T.  N.  Chase “ 

Col.  George  E.  Randolph ...  “ 

Dr.  Mary  B.  Bates “ “ “ 

Dora  ).  Slemmons Pueblo Day  Nursery  Association. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Dodge Denver Denver  Orphans’  Home. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Holzman “ Delegate  at  Large. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Welch “ Treasurer  Associated  Charities. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Dickinson “ Delegate  at  Large. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hawk “ 


.School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 
. Rocky  Mountain  A'evjs. 

. Associated  Charities. 

.St.  John’s  Cathedral. 

. Delegate  at  Large. 

. King’s  Daughters. 

.The  Cathedral. 

. Day  Nursery. 

. Delegate  at  Large. 
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Mrs.  M.  E.  Brazee Denver 

Dr.  Eleanor  Lawney “ 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Gladwin Pueblo  . 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Leonard Denver 

Miss  Alice  Mitchell “ 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Benton “ 


. Delegate  at  Large. 


. W.  C.  T.  U.  Mission. 


.Colorado  W.  C.  T.  U. 


Mr.  Louis  R.  Ehrick Colo.  Springs.  .Colorado  Springs  Aid  Society. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Fisk Denver Delegate  at  Large. 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Foote “ Woman’s  Christian  Association. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Slocum Colo.  Springs.  .Colorado  Springs  Aid  Society. 

Mrs.  S.  L Teetor Denver W.  C-  T.  U. 

Mrs.  j.  B.  Belford “ Delegate  at  Large. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Fish Puehlo  Ladies’  Benevolent  Union. 

Bishop  John  F.  Spalding.  . . Denver Delegate  at  Large. 


J.  T.  Eskridge,  M.  D “ 

H.  W.  McLauthlin,  M.  D..  . “ 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Lownsburg “ 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kempton “ 

Mary  Jewett  Telford ‘ 

Mrs.  James  B.  Severy Colo.  Springs 

Mr.  James  B.  Severy.  “ “ 

Mr.  J.  C.  Twomhly.  . . 


Mrs.  A.  L.  Welch 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Bancroft.  . . . 
Rev.  Thomas  A.  Uzzell . 
Mr.  H.  M.  Orahood  . . . 
Rev.  A.  I.  Hobbs 


. Denver  Medico-Legal  Society. 

. County  Physician,  Arapahoe  Co. 

. Delegate  at  Large. 

. Charity  Organization  Society. 

. Delegate  at  Large. 

.Colorado  Springs  Aid  Society. 

“ “ . . Delegate  at  Large. 

. Denver Chairman  Board  Commissioners 

Arapahoe  County. 

“ Delegate  at  Large. 


. People’s  Tabernacle. 
. Delegate  at  Large. 
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